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The Contribution of Educa- 
tion to the War Effort 


The following address was delivered 
by U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, before the final 


Full Contribution 
Will Continue 


The war and its urgent problems are 
ever with us. Day after day we scan the 
newspapers for reports of the progress 
of our Armies; night after night we tune 
our radios to listen to dramatic accounts 
of the valor of our fighting men. When 
we exchange cur coupons for rationed 
articles; when we pay our taxes; when 
we attend an educational gathering such 
as this—everywhere and always the en- 
grossing subject of our thoughts, the 
theme of our discussions is the war, and 
how it may be most speedily and de- 
cisively won. 

And rightly so! As Britain’s Prime 
Minister, the Right Honorable Winston 
Churchill, said recently, “No one can tell 
what new complications and perils might 
arise in 4 or 5 more years of war, and it is 
in the dragging out of war at enormous 
expense till the democracies are tired or 
bored or split that the main hopes of 
Germany and Japan must now reside. 
We must destroy this hope as we have 
destroyed so many others. And for that 
purpose we must beware of every topic, 
however attractive, and every tendency, 
however natural, which turns our minds 
or energies from the supreme objective 
of the general victory of the United 
Nations.” * 

However much, therefore, we may 
sometimes yearn for surcease from the 

1Churchill, Winston—from an address de- 


livered to the Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1943. 


business session of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Representative Assem- 
bly, Indianapolis, Ind., June 29, 1943. 


insistent preoccupation of our minds 
with the war and its problems; however 
much we may sometimes desire to escape 
from its ubiquitous demands, we must 
and will steadfastly carry on. We will 
resolutely bend our efforts to the pro- 
duction of ever more planes and tanks 
and guns; we will continue to mobilize 
our manpower; ration our consumption; 
pay our taxes; buy our war bonds; and 
carry on all the multitudinous daily 
activities which go to make up total war. 
As citizens and as teachers we will con- 
tinue to make our full contribution to 
the war effort. 


Schools Are Citadels of 
Citizenship 


That contribution is by no means in- 
considerable. The day is long past, if it 
ever existed, when schools and colleges 
were cloistered institutions remote from 
the realities of life and living; insulated 
from the hot urgency of human prob- 
lems; devoted largely to the superficial 
adornment of the minds of the favored 
few. Today the schools of democracy 
are indeed citadels of citizenship, front 
line redoubts in the fight for the preser- 
vation of freedom. And being such, the 
contribution of the schools and colleges 
of America to the war effort has been, 
is now, and will continue to be a mag- 
nificent source of strength to the Nation 
in its time of mortal trial. 

Had I the eloquence to do so, I would 
pay deserved tribute to the teachers, 


(Turn to page 3) 
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EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. 8S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 
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Summary of Loans Made By 
Information Exchange 


During the school year 1942-43 approximately 3,000 requests for packets were 
received by the Information Exchange on Education in Wartime and more than 
6,500 packets were loaned to teachers and other adults. Leading the list of groups 
represented were secondary school teachers, with school administrators, librarians, 
elementary school teachers, and college faculty following in the order named. 

From September through May, the five most popular series of packets have been 
Inter-American Friendship and Understanding, Nutrition, Understanding and Prac- 
ticing Democracy, The Far East, and Health. The number of different packets in 
these series ranges from 4 to 14. The 5 titles next in demand were as follows: Role 
of the Schools in Wartime, Victory Gardens, Consumers in Wartime, Post-War Plan- 
ning, and Cooperating to Improve School and Community. 

Each month orders were received from about 40 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. For the 9-month period, New York stood highest on the list, followed by Penn- 
sylvania, California, Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, Alabama, Ohio, and New 
Jersey. Requests are occasionally received from outside the continental United 
States. 

To obtain a catalog listing titles of packets available for 2 weeks’ loan, write to the 
Information Exchange on Education in Wartime, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 





Campaigns to Emphasize 
Importance of Education 


Concern over the growing shortage of 
teachers in rural schools has been ex- 
pressed recently by the Women’s Advis- 
ory Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission. The committee, of which 
Margaret Hickey is chairman, has ad- 
vanced a six-point program for women’s 
groups seeking to avert a critical situa- 
tion in their school systems and reduc- 
tion of educational standards. 


Six-Point Program 

The suggested program follows: 

1. Campaign against restrictive hiring 
specifications with regard to marital sta- 
tus and religion. 

2. Influence local school boards to 
raise teachers’ salaries within WLB lim- 
itations. 

3. Initiate campaigns to emphasize 
education as an essential activity so that 
teachers and potential teachers will un- 
derstand they are engaged in such an 
activity. 

4. Urge women who have left the 
teaching field because of marriage to re- 
turn for the emergency. 

5. Urge high-school graduates to enroll 
in teacher-training courses. 

6. Persuade inexperienced teachers 
and those returning to the field to enroll 
in refresher courses. 


WMC has declared teaching an essen- 
tial activity. 


“School services must be expanded, 
not contracted, to stop too early with- 
drawals, falling attendance and other in- 
roads on the educational well-being of 
our young people.” 

Miss Hickey stated that one of the 
major reasons for the large number of 
resignations among teachers in rural 
communities is their relatively low in- 
come, and added that in school districts 
where substandard salaries are paid 
women’s organizations can be instru- 
mental in effecting increases. 


FIRE-PREVENTION 
HANDBOOK 


Emphasis on procedures for the pre- 
vention and control of fire losses; funda- 
mentals of construction, operation, and 
protection which have a bearing on fire 
prevention and control; defects that 
have been found to be somewhat com- 
mon are given in Prevention and Con- 
trol of Fire Losses—A Handbook, by 
Frank L. Ahern, Chief, Safety Division, 
National Park Service, and Chairman, 
Committee on Health and Safety, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

Copies of this 53-page illustrated 
handbook may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 10 cents each, 
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Contribution of Education 


(From page 1) 


principals, and superintendents, to the 
college presidents and faculties, to the 
members of boards of education, to 
school and college trustees and other of- 
ficials who have devoted themselves so 
untiringly to the cause during the past 
year; who have labored to convert the 
schools and colleges of peacetime into 
the wartime organization which today is 
directly contributing so much to the 
winning of the war. 


Basic Underpinning 


Before enumerating some of these 
more direct and recent contributions let 
me call attention to the fact, some- 
times forgotten, that organized educa- 
tion’s contribution began long before 
Pearl Harbor. Indeed it goes back a 
full generation and more. It is part and 
parcel of the progress made in the last 
generation in developing more nearly 
universal educational opportunities in 
America, and in thus providing the basic 
underpinning for the competence of a 
democratic people. 

We are told that today some 25 per- 
cent of the members of the Army are 
high-school graduates; compared with 4 
percent in the first World War. Think 
what that has meant in terms of trained 
intelligence, resourcefulness, adaptabil- 
ity. Without these qualities, to the de- 
velopment of which the schools and col- 
leges have contributed, it is doubtful 
whether we should have been able so 
speedily to train huge armies in all of 
the intricate specialties of modern 
warfare. 

Or again, consider the contribution of 
education during the past 25 years to 
the development of the technical com- 
petence and skill of the millions of 
American adults. How should we have 
been able to mobilize our whole econ- 
omy in support of the war effort with- 
out the engineering and management 
ability, the professional and scientific 
knowledges and skills, and the generally 
high level of competence of our workers 
in fields, factories, and offices to which 
our schools and colleges have contrib- 
uted so largely? 


Direct and Recent 
Contributions 
Without forgetting, then, this long- 
time basic contribution of education to 
our national strength, let us turn our 
attention to the more direct and recent 
contributions of education to the war 
effort. What are some of them? 


War Production Training 


(1) Since July 1940 over 6 million 
persons have been given training by 
schools and colleges leading directly to 
employment in war production. With- 
out this contribution it is doubtful 
whether we should now be turning out 
the ships and planes, and tanks and 
guns in that steadily increasing volume 
which spells defeat for the Axis aggres- 
sors. 

Because this war production training 
program is an old story to so many of 
this audience, I shall not now take the 
time to describe it in its various phases; 
except to call attention to the fact that 
hundreds of schools and colleges are to- 
day giving preemployment or supple- 
mentary vocational and technical train- 
ing to more than a half-million older 
youth and adults, including both men 
and women, in occupations essential to 
the war production effort; and that these 
schools are estimated to have trained 
almost 20 percent of all the workers now 
employed in the Nation’s war production 
plants. This is a crucial contribution; 
since the outcome of this mechanized war 
is dependent to an unusual degree upon 
our ability to out-produce as well as to 
out-fight the Axis nations and that abil- 
ity is dependent in turn upon the voca- 
tional and technical knowledges and 
skills which are possessed by the Nation’s 
labor force. 


Preinduction and 
Postinduction Training 

(2) The schools and colleges are mak- 
ing a very considerable contribution both 
to the preinduction training and to the 
postinduction training of young men 
and women for the armed forces. Pre- 
induction training rests back upon and 
includes a broad and strong foundation 
of basic general education. Mathematics 
and the natural sciences are a part of 
this foundation; but so likewise are Eng- 
lish and history and the other social 
sciences; and physical education and art 
and music and languages. It is true that 
modern methods of waging war, with the 
crucial place of machines and technol- 
ogy in those methods, have made it im- 
perative that schools and colleges place 
greater stress upon scientific and tech- 
nical training in their programs. This 
has not made it necessary, as some per- 
sons seem to think, to abandon the lib- 
eral arts, the “humanities” in the pre- 
induction education of young people. 
But it has required that the schools 






































































































make certain adjustments in the curric- 
ulums pursued by young men who are 
destined in a short time for service in 
the armed forces to better prepare them 
for the responsibilities which will soon 
be theirs, 

Let me be perfectly clear on this point. 
I realize that we are fighting for the 
very survival of our civilization; for the 
chance to help make a better, more hu- 
mane world. I would not for one mo- 
ment have us lose sight of this objective. 
For this reason I am strongly in favor of 
encouraging all sincere and earnest dis- 
cussion of the kind of post-war world 
for which we are fighting. But educa- 
tion dare not during the exigencies of 
war neglect the present for the future. 
In our concern to descry the features of 
the potentially free and peaceful post- 
war world of the future we must not re- 
lax the doing now of those things that 
are imperative if we are to win the war, 
the winning of which will alone make 
that future world possible. 

It is my considered judgment, there- 
fore, that our chief danger in education 
is not so much that we shall too com- 
pletely convert our present curriculum 
to preparation of youth for war-making, 
as it is that we may at some later time 
argue from war to peace; and seek to 
perpetuate inappropriate elements of 
wartime education into a peacetime sit- 
uation. That would be quite as stupid 
as in wartime it would be were we to 
make no changes whatever in our peace- 
time educational program. I realize, 
of course, that there are some lessons the 
war is teaching which we must hope will 
carry over into the peacetime conduct 
of the schools and colleges. For example, 
the close relationship which has been 
established between schools and jobs in 
wartime, suggests not only that we shall 
recognize the educational value of work 
experience as a permanent proposition, 
kut also that we shall recognize the ap- 
prenticeship point of view in all voca- 
tional and professional education. En- 
gineering schools shoule not drop back 
to a campus-centered point of view in 
the training of engineers after the war is 
over; neither should they forget the 
many levels of engineering service for 
which industry is asking them to prepare 
students today. In peacetime as well as 
wartime, an economical system of educa- 
tion demands that differentiation of 
training become a part of regular pro- 
cedures in professional schools. 


Similarly, short intensive vocational 
courses for scores of occupations are 
proving their worth, and it is likely that 
@ much wider variety of such courses 
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will become a part of all vocational 
school programs after the war, without 
violating the fundamental vocational 
education principle that students should 
not be trained too narrowly, but that 
all specific skill training should be part 
of a broader vocational education. 

Probably the most basic lesson we are 
learning in the schools in wartime is 
that boys and girls gain educationally 
from contact with the real world of work 
and genuine experiences in community 
activity. This has been demonstrated 
again and again in the case of thousands 
of school youth who have helped on 
farms, grown Victory gardens, carried 
programs of part-time work and part- 
time schooling, or participated in a va- 
riety of community service activities. 

I personally deem it to be a matter 
for congratulation, therefore, that the 
schools and colleges of America have 
voluntarily undertaken to make the 
necessary adaptations in their programs 
in order to prepare young men for serv- 
ice in the armed forces and in order also 
to prepare young women for work in war 
industries, in agriculture and essential 
civilian occupations. During the past 
year the overwhelming majority of the 
high schools, most of them following the 
pattern of the High-School Victory 
Corps, have made such adaptations. The 
schools have provided high-school boys 
with a valuable general orientation to 
the armed forces, have given them guid- 
ance and some preinduction training 
looking toward military specializations. 

Such courses as war aims and prob- 
lems, aeronautics, Army clerical pro- 
cedures, military motor vehicle driving, 
radio code operation, etc., have made 
their appearance in some schools. Mili- 
tary adaptations of courses in physics, 
mathematics, physical and health edu- 
cation have appeared in others. Girls, 
too, have been given occupational infor- 
mation and guidance concerning the 
part which women can play in the war 
effort. Withal, the high schools have 
generally succeeded in giving to youth a 
feeling that they are active partners in 
the war, in providing many outlets for 
youth’s will to help. 

During the year a large number of the 
colleges turned their facilities and their 
faculties to the postinduction training 
of young men for the armed forces 
through the Army-Navy Specialist 
Training Program. In this program, 
more than 400 colleges and universities 
are giving to uniformed men, along with 
work in English and history, physical 
conditioning and military and naval in- 
doctrination, basic preliminary training 


in engineering, aviation, meteorology, 
medicine, dentistry, personnel work, for- 
eign languages and other specialties. 
Other colleges and universities are train- 
ing WACS and WAVES and SPARS 
and the MARINES in a broad range of 
courses. 


Community Service 


(3) In addition to war production 
training, to preinduction and to postin- 
duction training programs, mention 
must be made of the contribution of the 
organized educational agencies of the 
Nation in directing the energies of nearly 
30,000,000 children and youth in partici- 
pation in a wide variety of community 
service activities in support of the war 
effort. For example, during the past 
year the schools were responsible for the 
sale of more than $300,000,000 worth of 
war bonds and stamps; they got in the 
scrap to the total of more than 1,500,000 
tons; they made thousands of garments 
for the Red Cross; produced millions of 
recreational articles for the armed 
forces; are sponsoring an estimated 
1,000,000 school and home Victory 
gardens; are recruiting several hundred 
thousand high-school youth for farm 
work through the Victory Farm Volun- 
teers; have produced some 600,000 ap- 
proved, precisely scaled model airplanes 
requested by the armed forces; have 
collected tons of waste paper and waste 
fats, have canned and preserved thou- 
sands of quarts of home grown vege- 
tables and fruits; and in numerous other 
ways have taken their battle stations on 
the home front in this war. 


Civilian Defense Activities 


(4) In addition to their professional 
services, more than a million teachers 
have made their personal contributions 
along with other citizens to civilian de- 
fense activities. They have conducted 
classes for nutrition workers, served as 
air raid wardens, and aircraft spotters. 
Teachers have served with distinction in 
the greatest mass registrations in his- 
tory; have willingly given millions of 
man-hours, many of them as overtime to 
registrations for the Selective Service 
and for rationing. Along with other 
citizens, they have given generously of 
their time in thousand of communities 
in helping rationing boards. In addi- 
tion to providing extended school serv- 
ices to 165,000 children in 2,548 centers 
during the past year, hundreds of 
schools in war-congested areas are util- 
izing their facilities this summer in pro- 
grams of care, recreation, and education 
for the children of working mothers— 





thus contributing to the release of essen- 
tial womanpower for war production and 
safeguarding the health and moral well- 
being of their young charges. 

Home economics teachers especially 
have helped homemakers to plan family 
food supplies; prepare, can, and preserve 
foodstuffs; plan the purchase of food- 
stuffs in the light both of rationing 
regulations and of basic nutritional 
needs. 


Intellectual and Spiritual 
Foundations 


(5) Finally, and most important per- 
haps of all contributions of the schools 
and colleges to the war effort, has been 
their contribution in continuing to build 
the firm intellectual and _ spiritual 
foundations of American democracy; the 
love of country; the knowledge of our 
history and traditions; the integrating 
common knowledges and attitudes which 
are the social cement that holds us, a 
people of diverse origins, races and re- 
ligions, together in unity and service. 
The idealism of a free people, lear:.ed in 
their homes and churches and schools, 
has led our brothers and husbands and 
sons resolutely to enter the lists of bat- 
tle against the new barbarism. By in- 
stilling in the oncoming generations of 
American youth a deep appreciation of 
their heritage and its cost in sacrifice, 
the schools, I say, have contributed to 
the faith and fortitude which are the 
distinguishing characteristics of fighting 
Americans. Faith and fortitude—these 
make up morale; a morale based on 
understanding and shot through with 
the moral dynamic of a belief in right- 
eousness, justice, and equality of oppor- 
tunity among men. In our homes and 
churches and schools was born and nur- 
tured the spiritual compulsion to sacri- 
ficial action in the common cause. 

It has been stated in some quarters that 
a distressing number of our youth have 
gone or are preparing to go to distant 
battlefields without being quite sure 
what they are fighting for—or just how 
much it is worth fighting for. In my 
opinion the number of such youth is 
small. Indeed, I dare to assert that no 
generation of American fighting men has 
had a clearer notion of the goals for 
which we are fighting; nor a more sin- 
cere dedication to the task. I hold to 
this opinion because I have seen the 
ground work for the idealism and cour- 
age of the American soldier being laid 
in our homes and churches; and in the 
thousands of schoolrooms serving the 
millions all over this land—in the daily 
“Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag”; in 
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history classes; in reading and literature 
classes; in student councils; and on the 
playgrounds and athletic flelds of a 
quarter of a million schools. 


Conduct Willingly Shared 


Before concluding, let me point out 
that all these contributions of schools 
and colleges to the war effort have been 
freely made, often at considerable cost to 
the institutions concerned. For, al- 
though war is a matter that concerns the 
whole Nation and has to be conducted 
on a national scale, in a democracy its 
conduct must ‘be willingly shared by all 
the people living, as they do remote from 
Washington, in cities and villages and 
open country; dispersed in thousands of 
communities and homes and schools. As 
the war continues, it has become ever 
clearer that the resources of many of 
the local school units, as well as those of 
many of the colleges and universities 
must be supplemented by those of the 
National Government if the schools and 
colleges are to be permitted to continue 
to make their full contribution to the 
war effort. Let me turn briefly to some 
of the problems facing educational insti- 
tutions. 


The Financial Problem 


First of all is the financial problem. 
With the increasing pressure for the sup- 
port of the war upon the sources of tax- 
ation, i. e., the incomes of the citizens, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to finance 
adequately the activities of the schools 
and colleges. This is particularly true in 
a number of the States. Thus, Dr. Nor- 
ton, Alabama State superintendent of 
education, writing in the May 1943 issue 
of the Alabama School Journal puts the 
case fairly when he says: “After Alabama 
has done all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of our great State toward the 
liberal support of her schcols, we shall 
even then be in critical need of Federal 
aid for public education, as will all the 
other Southern States. The Southern 
States have approximately one-eighth of 
the Nation’s taxable wealth. They tax 
themselves heavily enough for public 
education to cause that one-eighth of the 
Nation’s wealth to yield one-sixth of the 
Nation’s income for public education; 
but on that one-sixth of the national 
school income they are trying to educate 
more than one-third of the Nation’s 
children, at a time when adequately 
trained manpower is recognized as the 
prime factor in waging a war for the 
preservation of freedom..... That 
government which should have, and must 








nave, and does have the right to reach 
into the most poverty-stricken home in 
the remotest section of the most back- 
ward county of the poorest State of this 
Union, and say to that home, ‘Send me 
the choicest marfhood of your home to 
face the battleline in protection of de- 
mocracy’ must dedicate some of its 
wealth to the proposition that every 
child in every such home shall have the 
opportunity to develop his skill, his tal- 
ents, intelligence, attitudes and ideals in 
such a way as to make him fit to serve 
democracy in time of war or in time of 
peace.” 


Teaching Personnel 


Closely related to this problem of 
school support is the problem of teach- 
ing personnel. The growing shortage of 
teachers (estimated by the National Edu- 
cation Association at about 75,000 next 
school year) is especially acute in rural 
areas and in the fields of physical educa- 
tion, science, mathematics, industrial 
arts, agriculture, commercial and other 
vocational subjects. This past year, ac- 
cording to a study made in the Office of 
Education, there was an estimated total 
of more than 140,000 teachers who were 
new to their positions. 

In last analysis the increasingly criti- 
cal shortage of teachers may be attrib- 
uted in considerable measure to the in- 
adequate salaries being paid teachers as 
compared with other occupational 
groups. The National Education Asso- 
ciation puts the case succinctly when it 
states that more than one-third of the 
Nation’s teachers are paid “less than 
$1,200—the minimum salary for char- 
women in the Nation’s capital. Living 
costs have risen 20 percent, teachers’ 
salaries only 7 percent... The cause 
of better salaries for teachers is just 
enough in itself. But the fight is not 
merely for teachers. It is for the edu- 
cation of the Nation’s children. Teach- 
ers can get better paid jobs. Thousands 
of them are doing so.” 


Backlog of Unsolved 
Problems 


The point of the matter is that schools 
cannot play their important part in 
helping to win the war and the peace if 
teachers are forced to leave the profes- 
sion in order to make a living. Consider 
what is required of education, especially 
for the post-war period. No one doubts 
that the end of this war will find us with 
a backlog of unsolved problems, foreign 
and domestic, which will make such de- 








mands upon the intelligence, the prac- 
tical understanding and moral idealism 
of the next generation as history has 
never known before. How shall we pro- 
vide full employment to every man will- 
ing and able to work? How shall we 
avoid booms and collapse? How shall 
we avoid the extremes of laissez faire on 
the one hand and radical state socialism 
on the other hand? How shall we pro- 
mote international exchange; provide 
free access to the world’s resources of 
raw material? How shall we build inter- 
racial and intercultural and interna- 
tional understanding and good will? 
How shall the peace be organized so as 
to banish forevermore from the world 
the periodic orgies of carnage and de- 
struction to which it has been subject 
from time immemorial? How else than 
through education? What other instru- 
mentality have we than education with 
which to solve these crucial problems? 

Into this bewildering complexity of 
modern civilization a child is born. By 
nature he is no different from the child 
of an earlier and relatively simple age, 
say the Age of Pericles. It is only 
through the processes of nurture—of 
education, if you please—that this child 
can be prepared to meet the new chal- 
lenges of these complex new times; that 
he can be prepared to exercise the rights 
and to bear the responsibilities of free- 
dom in tomorrow’s world. Important are 
these rights and exacting are these re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. Freedom is 
ever so much more difficult to maintain 
than slavery, just as democracy is ever 
so much more difficult to negotiate than 
dictatorship. Indeed, competent social 
psychologists are agreed that the re- 
crudescence of modern dictatorships can 
be attributed in no small measure to the 
willingness of overburdened and be- 
wildered men and women to seek to 
escape from the arduous business of 
making democracy work. 


Must Not Be Handicapped 


So even when we have through vic- 
tory brought the war to an end, we have 
yet to solve the problems of peace. And 
that is why it is of the utmost importance 
that the schools and colleges of this great 
Nation should not be handicapped in 
their mission of educating the citizens of 
tomorrow’s world. That is why we must 
be concerned, even in the midst of war, 
not alone to maintain but actually to 
improve the efficiency of education. 

We must eradicate illiteracy; we must 
establish the right to minimum educa- 
tional opportunities for every mother’s 
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son anywhere in the land. We must 
utilize the newer equipment, the teach- 
ing aids which science has provided in 
the form of radio, recordings, and the 
sound film. We must more fully utilize 
the great natural laboratories of civic 
and vocational life through various forms 
of apprenticeship, supervised work ex- 
perience, and internships in the public 
service. We must expand our concept of 
adult education to include opportunities 
for lifelong learning in vocational, civic, 
and cultural fields. 


Must Catch Clearer Vision 


In short, we must as a Nation catch 
a clearer vision of the place and possi- 


bilities of education in the new world 
now being born in the travail of war, and 
then labor mightily to make that vision 
a reality. I.know that this great na- 
tional organization of teachers has that 
vision, and that you can be depended 
upon to do your full part to meet the 
challenge of these times. To quote Mr. 
Churchill once more: “by singleness of 
purpose, by steadfastness of conduct, by 
tenacity and endurance—by these and 
only by these can we discharge our duty 
to the future of the world and to the 
destiny of man.” 


Representative Assembly Outlines 
Task of the Teaching Profession 


Next year’s president of the National 
Education Association is Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, an elementary principal in the 
schools of Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Joynes suc- 
ceeds A. C. Flora, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, S. C., whose term as 
president expired with the Representa- 
tive Assembly meeting in Indianapolis, 
Ind., June 27-29. 

Due to war conditions the annual con- 
vention was limited to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of official delegates, thus 
reducing attendance from some 12,000 to 
around 1,300. 


High Points Given 


The task of the teaching profession in 
1943-44 was set forth in the following 
brief “high points” issued by the Ap- 
praisal Committee, at the concluding 
session of the Assembly: 


1. Work for the passage of Federal 
legislation to assist in the financial sup- 
port of education. 

2. Give America dynamic educational 
leadership. 

3. Maintain and strengthen the finan- 
cial support of education. 

4. Use the press and the radio to keep 
the needs of youth before the American 
people.. 

5. Give education its voice in plan- 
ning the peace. 

6. Become well-informed on interna- 
tional issues and give leadership in de- 
veloping among our citizens an under- 
standing of America’s international 
responsibilities. 

7. Stand ready at all times to meet 
attacks on the American public-school 
system and to refute untrue charges 
against it. 


8. Form a more perfect professional 
organization for the million teachers of 
the United States. 

9. Continue to strengthen and im- 
prove the service of the schools to the 
Nation’s wartime needs. 


Resolutions Committee 
Reports ' 

“The National Education Association 
advocates that the United States partici- 
pate in an international effort to estab- 
lish peace and order under law, and 
believes that the importance of educa- 
tion must be recognized in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of international 
justice.” Thus reads the Assembly’s 
resolution having to do with the promo- 
tion of international justice. 

On the subject of juvenile delinquency 
the resolution was stated as follows: 

“The National Education Association 
urges that the schools, in cooperation 
with other agencies, develop a construc- 
tive program to counteract those forces 
which are contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency. To assist in making this 
program effective, the Association 
strongly recommends: 

a. The adequate enforcement of all 
laws designed to protect the interests of 
youth, and 

b. The guidance necessary to enable 
youth to serve their country in the ca- 
pacities for which they are best quali- 
fied. 

Among other resolutions of the As- 
sembly were those which stressed the 
maintenance of high standards of teach- 
ing and of qualified staffs; financial sup- 
port to education by larger governmental 
units; enfercement of school attendance 
laws; and an appreciation to the city of 
Indianapolis for its courteous hospitality. 








Some Assertions Made 
by Speakers 

President Flora emphasized to the del- 
egate assembly that “The paramount 
domestic educational issue before the 
American people today is the equalization 
of educational opportunity for the youth 
of this country. This equality of oppor- 
tunity is the foundation of a democratic 
society whose economic system rests 
upon free enterprise. No society can 
claim to be democratic which grants its 
privileges and opportunities tq its citi- 
zens on the basis of their geographical 
location or the accidents of fortune. No 
system of free enterprise can exist where 
the freedom of enterprise is restricted 
by an unequal start in life. Educators 
have no more solemn obligation as mem- 
bers of their profession than that of 
completing the educational system begun 
long ago by those great pioneer states- 
men who insisted that popular govern- 
ment without enlightenment was but 
prologue to farce or tragedy or both.” 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, asserted that 
“Education will continue to serve where- 
ever it is called upon to make sure the 
winning of victory for the United Na- 
tions. 

“We have another and a surpassingly 
important contribution to make in the 
winning of the peace. The uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies will 
mean nothing unless we of the United 
Nations understand fully and are ready 
to support the measures which must be 
taken to establish a just peace. We must 
see to it that our profession does its part 
in helping our people to understand the 
issues involved. The voice of those re- 
sponsible for the education of children 
and youth must be heard at the peace 
table.” 

Secretary Willard E. Givens, National 
Education Association, pointed out that 
“teachers, as instructors of all the chil- 
dren of all the peoples in our great de- 
mocracy must build a strong national 
professional organization which cooper- 
ates with all friendly groups but organi- 
cally affiliates with none. Surely 1,000,- 
000 teachers unified and aggressive can 


- Stand on their own feet and fight their 


own battles.” 

And that veteran N. E. A. Convention 
speaker Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, Ga., concluded the 
final session of the Assembly with the 
thought, “Let us here and now make our 
declaration of total war against igno- 
rance. Let us make a total mobilization 
of our resources for the struggle. Let 
,our aim be the open door to education 
for every American boy and girl.” 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF CHILDREN 


GROUP OF 41 NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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PART TIME S JANITOR, COOK, AND HELPER USED IN BOTH PROGRAMS 
WEALTH- NURSE, DOCTOR; OTHER REGULAR PERSONNEL USED, 
ONLY 2 ASSISTANT TEACHERS WEEDED IN WURSERY SCHOOL IF VOLUNTEERS ARE USED. 


Services for Children 
Provided by Extended 


Program 


Many schools throughout the Nation 
are keeping their doors open this summer 
to provide services for children of em- 
ployed mothers. Prior to the close of 
the regular school year these children 
were cared for before and after school 
hours and on Saturdays, in localities 
where extended school programs were 
under way. Now during the vacation 
months a longer school day is necessary. 


Under Guidance of Teachers 


Summertime in the all-day school pro- 
gram means that children whose mothers 
work are under the guidance of teachers 
during the entire time their mothers are 
away from home. The centers may open 
as early as 6:30 or 7 a. m. and continue 
until 6 or 7 p.m. The length of time a 
child stays at the center is dependent 
upon the shift his mother is working. 

The accompanying chart on Arrival 
and Departure of Children shows the 
hours when children in one center, as an 
example, come in the morning and go 
home in the afternoon. In this center 
where 41 preschool children are enrolled, 
22 arrive in the morning between 7:30 
and 9:30 and 33 leave in the afternoon 
between 3:30 and 5:30. 

In planning the all-day school program 
the hours of the teacher should be so 
scheduled as to provide adequate super- 
vision for the children at all times. The 
ratio of professional staff to children has 
usually been 1 adult to 10 or 12 preschool 
children, provided there are few if any 
2-year-olds in the group; and 1 teacher 
to 30 or 35 children for the school-age 
group. Trained volunteers are used to 
assist the regular staff during periods of 
the day when more adult supervision is 
needed, such as at meal times, rest pe- 
riods, during story hour, craft or music 
activities. 

The second chart, Staff Schedule, sug- 
gests a plan for scheduling teachers for 
the longer school day. It is a generally 
accepted plan that adults who work with 
children should not be with them con- 
tinuously for more than a 6!4- or 7-hour 
day. The staff schedule chart here in- 
dicates that two teachers would be pres- 
ent with the children at all times, some 
would work the first part of the day, oth- 
ers the latter part of the day. 


-Charts Available 


These charts are available upon re- 
quest as materials on Extended School 
Services, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Correspondence Study 
In High-School 
Wartime Programs 


The Project 


The following statements outline a 
plan through which the U. S. Office of 
Education hopes to help high schools 
to achieve some of the objectives 
of the High-School Victory Corps 
through the use of high-quality corre- 
spondence courses. This project has 
three major purposes: (1) To do what 
it can to get into the hands of the high- 
school authorities reliable and timely 
information relating to selected avail- 
able high-school correspondence 
courses, (2) to show how these can be 
used most effectively in the high-school 
program, and (3) to give helpful sug- 
gestions to universities, colleges, and 
other institutions which are offering 
such courses, on the types of instruction 
needed, and how to construct or revise 
high-school correspondence courses so 
that they will best serve the needs of 
the schools. 

An inquiry has been sent to all in- 
stitutions known to be offering cor- 
respondence instruction on the high- 
school level. It is the purpose of this 
inquiry not only to determine what 
courses are offered by each of the several 
institutions to serve preinduction train- 
ing needs, but to gather information on 
the content and quality of such courses, 
the services provided in connection with 
each, and at what cost. Following this 
preliminary survey, efforts will be made, 
where necessary, to secure revisions in 
existing courses or the construction of 
new ones, to suggest improvements in 
the services offered, and to arrange co- 
operative relationships between institu- 
tions whereby increased accessibility of 
this type of instruction will be assured 
with a minimum of duplication or lost 
effort. 

As precise information of the type sug- 
gested above becomes available, it will 
be released to the high-school author- 
ities for their guidance. The project is 
based on the assumption that certain 
correspondence courses under controlled 
conditions can make important contri- 
butions to the high schools in the prep- 
aration of youth for their part in the 
war effort. The project is experimental, 
but there is already much data to con- 


vince those who have studied this type 
of instruction that it has possibilities 
far beyond those commonly recognized. 


Need for High-School 
Courses 


The high schools of the United States 
are increasingly confronted with the dual 
problem of heavier instructional loads 
and decreased teaching staffs. The first 
aspect of this dual problem results from 
the growing demands for specific types 
of training and preparation required for 
effective service in the armed forces, as 
well as from the speeding up and the 
changing character of industry. Youth 
does not now look out upon some future 
career, the outlines of which are vague 
and uncertain; he faces the imperative 
and immediate need to fit himself in the 
least possible time for tasks the nature 
of which are quite definitely known. 

The second aspect of the dual prob- 
lem facing the high schools results from 
the fact that a large number of teach- 
ers, especially men teachers, have al- 
ready joined the military forces. More- 
over, the higher wages paid by the war 
industries have lured from the school- 
room many of the lower-paid teachers, 


as well as many of those who were pre- 
paring to become teachers. 

This dual problem is particularly crit- 
ical in the more than 10,000 schools in 
the United States which are called upon 
to offer 4 years of high-school work with 
teaching staffs of four or fewer teachers. 
Even in times of peace these small high 
schools find it difficult to build teaching 
staffs which possess the varied training 
combinations needed to provide instruc- 
tion in all of the courses demanded. Re- 
gardless of size or location, all high 
schools have the task of meeting college 
entrance requirements. Parents insist 
that their children must have opportun- 
ity to enter college if they choose to do 
so. Beyond this, youth clamors for an 
opportunity to take commercial courses, 
homemaking courses, physical educa- 
tion courses, fine arts courses, and indus- 
trial arts courses. 

Now that the Nation is at war, the 
high-school staffs are asked to render 
many new services both in and out of 
the classrooms. Greater emphasis must 
now be placed upon physical-fitness pro- 
grams; new and more intensive types of 
instruction must be given in mathemat- 
ics and physics; increased demands have 
developed for educational guidance, for 
prevocational courses, and for many 
other types of training and experience 
which will fit youth for rapid progress 
in the armed forces or in industry. 

In peacetime many of the high 
schools, especially those with small staffs, 
make heroic efforts to keep the num- 
ber of courses offered from overwhelm- 
ing the available teaching staffs by giv- 
ing certain courses only in alternate 








Commissioner Studebaker Says: 


“It has long been evident that individual study through the medium of 
courses offered by reliable correspondence schools is playing an increasingly 
important role in the self-education of thousands of persons in the United 
States. But only here and there have those concerned with the public schools 
carefully examined this type of instruction or considered its potential contri- 
butions to public education. Now that war is bringing about a rapid increase 
in the number of high-school courses for which there are no teachers or for 
which teachers cannot be quickly or sufficiently trained, the schools can 
no longer afford to neglect to try out this medium of instruction. 

“Far-reaching claims are being made by those who have experimented 
with carefully supervised high-school correspondence study. This article 
on correspondence study tells how this type of instruction may be used to 
achieve some of the objectives of the High-School Victory Corps and the 
plans which are being made by the Office of Education to facilitate and 
safeguard whatever use high schools may wish to make of correspondence 
courses in selected fields of preinduction training. Guides and procedures 
are suggested which should be helpful to schools wishing to offer other courses 
through supervised correspondence study.” 
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years. ‘Teachers with special training 
are sometimes employed jointly by two 
or more schools; and by the use of self- 
teaching workbooks some schools ar- 
range for a teacher to guide instruction 
in two or more subjects during the same 
class hour. 

These devices, when wisely used, have 
done much to increase the services pro- 
vided by the small schools, without ex- 
cessively increasing teaching loads. 
But they have strict limitations even in 
normal times. Wartime problems now 
impose further limitations. High-school 
juniors and seniors will be in the armed 
forces next semester or next year; they 
cannot wait for certain essential types 
of training to be offered alternate years, 
Gasoline and rubber shortages limit 
travel between schools, thus often ruling 
out itinerant teachers. Tested and 
tried workbooks to facilitate self-study 
in the newer fields emphasized by the 
war are often not available. 


Use of Such Courses 


The proposal t6 use correspondence 
courses as an aid to secondary education 
is not new. The Board of Education of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has for 20 years 
purchased such courses for those of its 
youth desiring training for specific voca- 
tional fields in which regular class work 
could not be offered. Through : joint 
grant of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation, extensive re- 
search was begun in 1929.by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska to determine the possi- 
bilities of this type of instruction. Since 
these beginnings the use by high schools 
0: correspondenct courses has shown 
continuous growth, both in the United 
States and in foreign lands. In Aus- 
tralia and Canada such courses were 
used earlier than here; there they have 
come into common use by both in-school 
and out-of-school youth. 

Numerous and far-reaching experi- 
ment: have not only resulted in the de- 
velopment of sound procedures for build- 
ing and servicing such courses in the 
United States, but for safeguarding their 
use within the high schools as an ac- 
cepted feature of the instructional pro- 
gram. Wherever the schools have im- 
plemented this type of teaching with a 
reasonable amount of pupil guidance 
and with sound supervisory and admin- 
istrative safeguards, educational results 
have been found to be satisfactory. 

Recent reports reveal increases both in 
the number of schools using such courses 
and in the number of pupils taking ad- 








ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The following advisory committee of educators to give direction to the 
correspondence study project has been announced: K. O. Broady, director, 
University of Nebraska Extension Division; Frank W. Cyr, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University; Sidney Mitchell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Fred Wilhelms, assistant director, 
Consumer Education Study, National Education Association; J. S. Noffsinger, 
director, National Home Study Council; W. H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in 
rural education problems, U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Gaumnitz will serve 
as chairman of the committee and will give general direction to the project. 








vantage of this type of individual in- 
struction in all States in which the high 
schools are experimenting with corre- 
spondence courses. Such increases have 
been particularly marked since the out- 
break of the war, and even more rapid 
development in this type of instruction 
is freely predicted for next year by lead- 
ers connected with this movement. 


Extent of Development 


Examination of the statistics for some 
of the States in which experimentation 
with this type of instruction has been 
most persistent will give some idea of 
the extent of this development. For 
the year 1942-43 Colorado reported that 
125 high schools were using such courses, 
with a total of 554 pupils registered for 
this type of instruction; Montana re- 
ported 128 schools (60 percent of all of 
the high schools of the State), With 709 
registrations for correspondence study; 
Oklahoma reported 200 schools, with 829 
registrations; and Wisconsin reported 
111 schools, with 435 registrations. For 
1942-43 Nebraska reported that 285 of its 
high schools (3,100 registrations) used 
correspondence courses; during 1941-42 
the University of Nebraska, a leader in 
this movement, alone provided corre- 
spondence-course services to 678 high 
schools located in 37 States and in Alaska 
and Hawaii. More recent data are not 
available for North Dakota, but reports 
for 1940 showed more than 300 of its high 
schools (nearly 3 out of 4 high schools 
of the State) and more than 6,000 pupils 
utilizing high-school correspondence 
courses provided through a State-sup- 
ported program; Ohio, which stated that 
high-school correspondence courses were 
offered within the State for the first time 
during the present school year, reports 
that already 125 pupils from 65 schools 
are receiving this type of instruction. 
Other States known to contain many 
high schools using correspondence 
courses are: Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 





Kansas, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington. 


Official Recognition 


A growing number of States have in 
recent years given official recognition to 
the contributions which correspondence 
courses can make to the high-school pro- 
gram. Such recognition has most com- 
monly taken the form of publishing sug- 
gestions or regulations relating to such 
courses in the high-school manuals of 
the State department of education; at 
least three such departments—Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, and Pennsylvania— 
have devoted separate manuals to this 
type of instruction. Two States—Mon- 
tana and North Dakota—have for a num- 
ber of years appropriated special funds 
to help support high-school study 
through supervised correspondence 
courses; in four others—California, Ari- 
zona, Massachusetts, and Montana—the 
State departments of education have fa- 
cilitated this type of high-school instruc- 
tion by sponsoring or cooperating in the 
making and servicing of such courses; 
in some cases—Wisconsin, for example— 
the laws have been revised to authorize 
local school boards to contract and pay 
for such instruction out of public- 
school funds. 

For many years high-school and other 
correspondence courses have been used to 
upgrade men and to provide some of the 
specialized training needed in the United 
States Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, 
and the merchant marine. Within re- 
cent months a program of education, 
making large use of correspondence in- 
struction, has been organized by the Gov- 
ernment to give all persons in the armed 
forces, both at home and overseas, a 
chance to pursue high-school and other 
courses. This program is administered 
by the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute located at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The Institute itself provides in- 
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struction and textbook services in 64 
courses, at a cost to the student of $2 per 
course; through arrangements with 81 
universities and colleges a much larger 
number of correspondence courses are 
offered. For these, half the cost is de- 
frayed by the Government. This pro- 
gram has taken on additional signifi- 
cance since sound procedures and plans 
have b@éen devised whereby this type of 
instruction can be readily evaluated for 
high-school or college credit. According 
to the most recent statistics available, 
the United States Armed Forces Institute 
now receives 1,500 new registrations for 
correspondence courses every week. 

To appreciate the scope and impor- 
tance of this development it is also im- 
portant to note two additional facts, viz, 
that a large number of reputable edu- 
cational institutions are offering high- 
school correspondence courses, and that 
this means of instruction can meet a 
great variety of pupil needs. Thirty- 
five universities and colleges, nearly all of 
them State institutions, now offer such 
courses; in two States—Massachusetts 
and Montana—courses of this type are 
made available through the State de- 
partments of education. High-school 
correspondence courses are also avail- 
able from a number of the larger com- 
mercial correspondence schools. These 
have for many years provided courses on 
the high-school level, especially in cer- 
tain of the vocational fields. 

From an examination of the high- 
school offerings of these several types of 
correspondence centers it seems that 
practically every course required by the 
secondary schools, as well as a long list 
of electives, can now be made available 
to high-school youth through corre- 
spondence study. Some of the institu- 
tions offering this type of instruction 
list more than 100 different courses. 
These lists include vocational and lab- 
oratory courses as well as those primarily 
taught through the printed page. When 
practical experiments are required the 
principles to be taught are illustrated 
through equipment and processes com- 
mon to home and community life, 
through equipment improvised by the 
students, through laboratory kits sent 
out on a rental basis by the study cen- 
ters, or through work experiences in 
local industries. 


Administrative Procedures 
and Safeguards 


There are two basic administrative 
arrangements through which corre- 
spondence study centers reach the stu- 
dent with high-school instruction: (1) 


EDUCATION FOR Victory 


The correspondence school deals directly 
with the student, or (2) it conducts all 
business, transactions through the high 
school in which the student is enrolled. 
The first arrangement represents the 
common practice when an out-of-school 
youth or adult feels the need for addi- 
tional training in secondary education 
but finds that he cannot attend a high 
school. While this type of high-school 
correspondence study is usually produc- 
tive of satisfactory results in the cases 
of students who have clearly defined ob- 
jectives and are possessed of a drive suf- 
ficient to see them through, it entails 
some serious hazards. Such independ- 
ent students frequently choose courses 
which are beyond their ability or which 
do not fit into a sequence of courses de- 
manded by high-school or college pro- 
grams. At best, many of the courses 
taken under this arrangement are not 
completed; at worst, they result in the 
discouragement if not the exploitation 
of the student enrolling in them. 


Problem of Credits 


The problem of earning credits under 
these independent arrangements which 
will be honored toward the completion 
of high-school requirements or which 
will result in a diploma is involved and 
fraught with difficulty. When this type 
of instruction is offered by universities 
or colleges, the credits earned through 
them are usually accepted toward col- 
lege entrance by the institutions issu- 
ing them. But general acceptance of 
such credits can seldom be secured un- 
less the student makes special arrange- 
ments with the principal and the board 
of education of a specific high school. 
Such schools will naturally hesitate to 
grant credit toward graduation for the 
courses satisfactorily ‘completed unless 
assured that the courses are of high 
quality, that they fit into an acceptable 
sequence, and that testing and related 
evaluative processes are properly safe- 
guarded. It thus becomes evident that 
this independent type of correspondence 
study is not likely to contribute as fully 
to the student’s progress through sec- 
ondary education as is study supervised, 
at least partially, by the high school. 

The correspondence study carried on 
under the second type of arrangement 
is made an integral part of the program 
of the high school using it through a 
process known in the aggregate as “su- 
pervised high-school correspondence 
study.” As this term implies, the school 
looks after all of the administrative prob- 
lems involved. The board of education 
decides whether correspondence study 
shall be provided and what part of the 





costs entailed it will pay. Certain poli- 
cies are worked out having to do with 
courses to be offered, the institutions 
from which to procure them, the person 
best fitted to take charge of this work, 
and how, when, and where facilities can 
ke provided for optimum success for this 
type of study. 

In most of the high schools using this 
supervised type of instruction, particu- 
larly those in which free textbooks are 
furnished, all of the costs involved are 
met out of regular school funds. Schools 
have found that by the use of such 
courses they can avoid the establishment 
of many small classes and save the sal- 
ary of additional staff; they can so much 
more fully meet the needs of their stu- 
dents that the funds used for purchasing 
this service achieve popular results in 
interest and scholarship. Schools not 
providing free textbooks pay all of the 
tuition costs required, and students pay 
for texts and other materials needed in 
connection with correspondence study. 
Where neither of these arrangements is 
workable students pay both types of 
costs, but all other supervisory services 
are provided by the schools. 


Supervisor in Charge 


The schools most successfully using 
correspondence courses have found that 
one staff member must be placed in ad- 
ministrative charge of this work. When 
this is done courses are selected in con- 
sultation with him; he becomes responsi- 
ble for ordering, for financial and stu- 
dent accounting, for paying the bills; he 
receives and distributes all lessons, ad- 
ministers tests when needed, records the 
results, and acts as an adult guide and 
adviser to those needing his help. He 
often also takes charge of the study peri- 
ods or arranges for such supervision by 
other teachers. Since the courses are 
presumably constructed with a view to 
self-instruction, and since the lessons 
are read, criticized, and supplemented by 
additional explanations from the corre- 
spondence centers, the teachers supervis- 
ing this type of study need not have spe- 
cial training in the subject; they merely 
do what they can to guide, to encourage, 
and to maintain conditions favorable to 
study. 

It has been found that 25 to 35 stu- 
dents, singly or in groups, can study a 
dozen or more subjects during the same 
study period without unduly interfering 
with one another’s progress or overbur- 
dening the supervisor of this type of 
study; and that high-school correspond- 
ence study organized under such a plan 
of supervision achieves not only success- 
ful scholastic results but simplifies and 
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validates the granting of credit for this 
type of work. When carefully organized, 
this type of high-school instruction often 
becomes more effective than some of the 
resident classroom instruction. 


Selecting Courses for Study 


As has already been stated, a large 
variety of high-school correspondence 
courses are now available from a large 
number of universities, colleges, and 
commercial schools. Consequently, the 
finding of this type of instruction in the 
subjects desired does not constitute a 
serious problem. The questions that a 
high school does have to find answers to 
are: (1) what particular courses shall 
be set aside for such study? and (2) 
where and how can reliable information 
be obtained concerning the quality of the 
correspondence courses available? 

In the past, high schools wishing to 
improve their offerings through this type 
of instruction considered two major fac- 
tors, viz, the number of pupils needing 
or desiring a given course, and the avail- 
ability of a staff member trained to 
teach it. This meant usually that the 
smallest classes were marked for such 
study. These small classes usually con- 
sisted (a) of the few students who de- 
sired certain types of vocational training 
or who had other unusual scholastic in- 
terests, or (b) of juniors and seniors who 
needed to meet specific college entrance 
requirements. 

This approach to the problem of de- 
termining what courses shall be given by 
correspondence study was sound, pro- 
vided the high school considered care- 
fully the nature and quality of the in- 
struction which was to be purchased, 


Course Guides 


General guidance in the making of 
wise selections of high-school corre- 
spondence courses can be obtained from 
the following publications: 


Supervised correspondence study in 
high schools, W. H. Gaumnitz, Bibliog- 
raphy No. 54, U. S. Office of Education, 
1937. 14p. Free. 

Supervised correspondence study for 
individual pupil needs, Sydney C. 
Mitchell, Scranton, Pa., International 
Textbook Co., 1939. 303 p. $2.50. 

Supervised Correspondence Study, 
Questions and Answers, Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Public No. 116, 1936. 
68 p. 50 cents. 

Preparation of supervised correspond- 
ence courses, Earl T. Platt and Ada R. 
Gibson, Educational monograph No. 6, 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1934, 
62 p. 50 cents, 
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Criteria for Courses 


The following questions may suggest to those selecting correspondence 
courses for use in high school the criteria with which they should be 


1. Does the course cover fully the specific subject to be taught? 

2. Is it factually correct? Has it been built and reviewed for accuracy and 
completeness of content by professionally competent persons? 

3. Is the information it presents up-to-date? 
' 4. Is it adapted to the level of the secondary school? Is the language 
simple (no technical terms except those included in glossary), direct, and 
geared to the interest and learning ability of high-school youth? 

5. Are the principles to be taught illustrated through the adequate use of 
educational photographs, cuts, drawings, and similar visual aids? 

6. Are the instructional materials designed to facilitate study, i.e., attrac- 


7. Are the test materials designed for educational and not merely for 
grading purposes? Do they call for reasoning power as well as information? 
Does the course provide for progress tests, motivation tests, and the like? 

8. Is the course designed to motivate learnings and stimulate further 
study (e. g., suggest problems, projects, activities, experiments, supplementary 
materials) and not merely a reading outline? 

9. Does the center offering the course provide supplementary instruction 
where and when needed for the mastery of a lesson unit? 

10. Do the instructors servicing the course have qualifications comparable 
with requirements for other high-school teachers of the subject in question 


11. What is the price of the course? 


12. Which of the following are included in the price quoted: Lessons, 
teaching services, tests, supervisor’s guide or manual, postage, textbooks, 


Its length in terms of high-school 








Schools wishing to know what specific 
high-school correspondence courses are 
offered by various universities and col- 
leges may secure Guide to Correspond- 
ence Study from the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, Bloomington, 
Ind. Specific courses offered by selected 
private correspondence schools are 
listed in the Home Study Blue Book of 
the National Home Study Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Extensive efforts are now being made 
to determine the availability and the 
quality of courses which will meet cer- 
tain specific preinduction training needs. 
Many such needs have been identified. 
Course outlines have already been pre- 
pared in nine subjects through the joint 
effort of representatives of the Office of 
Education and of the Army and Navy 
and published as follows: 


Pre-flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools—Leaflet No. 63. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Fundamentals of Electricity—Pre-In- 
duction Training Course No. 101. 
War Department, 








Fundamentals of Machines—Pre-In- 
duction Training Course No. 102. 
War Department. 

Fundamentals of Shopwork—Pre-In- 
duction Training Course No. 103. 
War Department. 

Fundamentals of Radio—Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Course No. 201. War 
Department. 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechan- 
ics—Pre-Induction Training Course 
No. 202. War Department. 

Driver Education—Pre-Induction 
Training Course No. 120. War De- 
partment. 

Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation—“Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No. 3.” U. S. Office of 
Education. Also: Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education—“Vic- 
tory Corps Series Pamphlet No. 2.” 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Army Clerical Procedures—EpDucaTIONn 
FOR Victory, March 15, 1943. p. 
10-13. 


The following subjects are equally im- 
portant for preinduction training. Ef- 
forts are being made to formulate out- 
lines and teaching aids helpful in mak- 
ing these high-school courses yield the 

(Concluded on page 22 
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Round the Country With the HSVC 


Three hundred and forty-four stu- 
dents at ABINGTON SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL (Abington, Pa.), are doing Vic- 
tory Corps work in some phase of in- 
dustrial, domestic, or community activ- 
ity outside of school, according to an 
employment analysis released by E. A. 
Lissfelt, guidance counselor. Of these, 
27 are girls and 107, boys. 

Types of work include salesman, sales- 
girl, waitress, car-parking, defense work, 
laboratory work, spotter, apprentice bar- 
ber, reporter, repairman, professional 
skater, dye house work, paper route, 
stable manager, bookkeeper, soda 
counter boy, domestic, mother’s helper, 
and child’s nurse. 


ve 


An increase in war bond sales and in 
the number of students volunteering for 
war service followed the organization 
of the Victory Corps at EASTON HIGH 
SCHOOL (Easton, Md.). The spring 
semester brought physical education to 
every student’s program, and courses in 
fundamentals of machines, fundamen- 
tals of electricity, and refresher mathe- 
matics. Students have served rationing 
boards, collected books for the armed 
forces, studied home nursing, made 
model planes, and organized a group of 
Victory Farm Volunteers for work on 
farms. 


vc 


Seventeen boys and three girls of the 
ALBUQUERQUE HIGH SCHOOL (Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.) Victory Corps have 
completed training offered by the Sea- 
manship Training Corps. Certificates of 
membership in the corps have been 
awarded to the boys, but since girls are 
not eligible for membership, they have 
received letters of recognition. 


vc 


San Diego, Calif., reports 2,471 stu- 
dents (42 percent of total high-school 


enrollment) are general members of the 
Victory Corps. The Production Service 
Division claims 61; Community Service, 
261; Land Service, 61; Air Service, 70; 
and Sea Service, 55. 

“Types of corps activities varied with 
the interests and needs in the different 
schools,” the report states. Following 
are some of the activities listed: 


SPECIAL INDUCTION CERE- 
MONIES; 

SPECIAL CORPS ASSEMBLIES, both 
for general members and special di- 
vision members; 

CURRICULUM CONFERENCES held 
by special division student and fac- 
ulty committees with representa- 
tives of industry and the armed 
forces; 

SPECIAL BULLETIN BOARD DIS- 
PLAYS of corps activities and spe- 
cial division guidance material; 

PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF PLANTS FOR VICTORY GAR- 
DENS as well as distribution of seeds 
and garden information; 

SPECIAL PUBLICITY IN THE 
SCHOOL PAPERS; and 

SPECIAL AFTER-SCHOOL INSTRUC- 
TION in radio, navigation, and sea- 
manship, 

ve 

“The graduates of the class of 1943 
from PALMYRA HIGH SCHOOL (Pal- 
myra, N. J.) will be the first to receive 
certificates along with their diplomas 
marking membership in the Victory 
Corps,” writes J. P. Hughes, director of 
the Victory Corps in that school. 

“A total of 67 seniors or over half 
the class will receive these certificates. 
Of the original 80 seniors who were mem- 
bers of the corps many have already 
entered the armed forces. 

“Schedules were streamlined to meet 
war needs by shortening three periods 
and adding an extra period in which new 
preinduction courses were taught. These 





ICTORY CORPS 


included: Agriculture for nonagriculture 
pupils, map reading, war shop, preflight 
aeronautics, technical mathematics, ad- 
vanced home economics, radio, physics 
(special war course), radio physics, elec- 
tricity, navigation, slide rule, refresher 
mathematics (required of all seniors), 
touch typing, Morse code, photography, 
fundamentals of machines, automotive 
mechanics, observation, decontamina- 
tion, and war economics. 

“The Board of Education constructed 
an obstacle course to meet the specifica- 
tion of the War Department, and boys 
and girls were encouraged to take a spe- 
cial strenuous course in physical edu- 
cation. 

“Three courses in Morse code were 
offered so that as many pupils as pos- 
sible could learn this valuable means of 
communication. The code by blinker 
was taught in the navigation class. As 
a result of the class in radio, seven 
koys have passed the examination and 
obtained licenses as third-class radio op- 
erators. 

“Pupils in the preflight aeronautics 
class were given the regular civilian pilot 
training examination to see how well 
they could qualify for flight instruction. 
A 6-week unit in aeronautics was intro- 
duced into the science, mathematics, 
and social-science courses. 

“The Student Council served also as 
the Victory Council for the Victory 
Corps.” 


vc 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, hu- 
man interest stories, outlines, and 
school newspaper accounts to In- 
formation Director. High-School 
Victory Corps, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 
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A Small High School 
Goes “All Out” 


“What are other schools doing?” is a 
constantly recurring query in letters 
coming to the U. S. Office of Education 
from Victory Corps directors over the 
country. Because exchange of informa- 
tion is valuable in broadening the Vic- 
tory Corps program, the Office of Educa- 
tion has encouraged such exchange of 
material between schools and States. 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY will carry exten- 
sive reports which show how particular 
schools have developed Victory Corps 
programs. 

Since small high schools sometimes 
have difficulties in finding facilities to 
organize the Victory Corps program, the 
following excerpts from a report, “A 
Small High School Goes All Out” written 
by John F. Gleason, principal of NEW 
SALEM (Mass.) HIGH SCHOOL, may 
prove helpful. The full account appeared 
in an issue of The Massachusetts 
Teacher. 

“NEW SALEM ACADEMY HIGH 
SCHOOL has had no club program be- 
cause of the fact that it draws its pupils 
from five surrounding towns. The re- 
sulting bus problem prevents any after- 
noon extracurricular activities. Just be- 
fore the announcement of the High- 
School Victory Corps by the U. S. Office 
of Education, we drew up plans for such 
& program. 

“The periods were to be provided for by 
a rotation plan, or by taking 5 minutes 
from each of the other periods and mak- 
ing a new period. When it became ap- 
parent that the high schools had to do a 
little more than continue ‘business as 
usual,’ we took a survey of the members 
of the faculty in order to uncover any 
hobbies or teaching skills that might be 
useful in a defense training program. 

“After determining all possible defense 
subject matter within the range of our 
staff to teach, we compiled a list of 
activities open to our student body. The 
point we sought to put across was that 
we were trying to offer some kind of 
training to boys that would prepare them 
for better service in the armed forces. 
The girls were to avail themselves of 
training in those occupations wherein 
they would be most needed on the farms 
and in the factories of our immediate 
vicinity. 


One Step Taken 


“Our vocational agriculture depart- 
ment responded immediately with a pro- 
gram of agriculture and machine shop 
work for girls. Previously, only boys 





had taken agriculture, and the shop 
work they received was in connection 
with this subject. However, this depart- 
ment saw that practically every boy who 
graduates for the duration will imme- 
diately be subject to Selective Service. 
Consequently, girls trained in agricul- 
ture and shop will be able to fill jobs that 
would otherwise go vacant due to the 
manpower shortage. 

“The head of this department volun- 
teered a course in photography ... 
Boys interested in the Army Signal Corps 
responded to this new class immediately. 
An assistant instructor turned a spare- 
time interest to good account by giving a 
course in blueprint reading. 

“Through our home economics depart- 
ment we were able to start activities in 
girls’ physical education and boys’ Army 
cooking. It is hard to say whether the 
cooking course was so attractive because 
it offered the boys a chance to eat their 
own cooking or because we put the word 
army before cooking, just as we popular- 
ized girls’ agriculture by calling it victory 
agriculture. 


Clerical Training 


“As a training for military clerical 
work, our office-practice teacher has de- 
vised a worth-while arrangement for 
those interested in this field. We found 
that our English teacher had had math- 
ematics enough to organize a group in 
war mathematics and Air Corps re- 
fresher. 

“This activity is useful as preparation 
material for examination for general offi- 
cers’ training, as well as for the flying 
cadet entrance requirements. The text 
Mathematics Essential for the War Ef- 
fort, published by the Florida State De- 
partment of Education, has been made 
the basis of the mathematics work. For 
boys’ physical education, the high-school 
principal developed a physical fitness for 
boys program based upon the Govern- 
ment manual, Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps. 

“We have been able to consolidate the 
best features of the abbreviated period 
and rotation plans originally devised so 
that no regular school subject is sub- 
ordinated in time arrangement. Since 
we are 1 of 30 State-aided schools in the 
Commonwealth, all of our teachers must 
be certified in order to teach their re- 
spective subjects. It is obvious that our 
entire faculty would be unable to pass the 
stringent certification requirements in 
the defense fields in which they are in- 
structing. Consequently, we are work- 
ing our defense training on an activity 








or club basis, rather than as actual 
school subject matter. 

“We are able to do this because the 
pupils taking each course have volun- 
tarily selected that course on the basis 
of a free choice determined by their 
particular interests or inclinations. 
There is no attempt at scholastic mark- 
ing or forced home work. Yet, we have 
found that the interest aroused and the 
possibilities open to the activities stu- 
dent as a result of this program have 
encouraged a great amount of inde- 
pendent study and research. 


Other Developments 


“For some time we have had aeronau- 
tics and home nursing as actual subjects 
in our curriculum. The aeronautics 
course has been open to junior and sen- 
ior boys, while home nursing is part 
of our home economics set-up. In pass- 
ing, it might be well to reveal a point 
about aeronautics that has come to our 
attention. Many boys are interested in 
aviation and consequently have taken up 
aeronautics. However, before they can 
enter the Air Corps of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, they must have a good 
mathematical background. Ability to 
understand algebra, plane geometry, 
and trigonometry will guarantee a can- 
didate’s entrance into a pre-flight school 
much more readily than a course in 
aeronautics taken just as a filler in his 
last year. 

“There is another side to the picture 
which means a great deal to us. That 
is the ultimate welfare of the student. 
We can see in this defense training an 
opportunity for each boy to qualify for 
the best possible rank open to his ability 
in the armed forces, and for each girl 
to qualify for the best possible type of 
job open to her in industry, agriculture, 
or government. If properly used, this 
program becomes the basis for real guid- 
ance work, and with proper coordina- 
tion the skill developed can be carried 
over into peace time pursuits. 


Other Values 


“Our experience at New Salem is note- 
worthy because it is an indication that 
the smaller high schools of the common- 
wealth can contribute as much to the 
national defense program in proportion 
to their size as can the larger schools. 
It is also evidence of the variety of de- 
fense training fields wherein instruction 
can be found by drawing upon the teach- 
ing resources of a comparatively small 
faculty. Finally, it is proof that the 
secondary schools, no matter what their 
size, are able to adjust themselves in the 
face of a national emergency.” 
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Victory Corps in the Press 


In the American Vocational Associa- 
tion’s special issue of its Journal devoted 
to “Vocational Schools and the War,” 
vocational students’ contributions to the 
High-School Victory Corps are included. 


vc 

Devoting its May issue to “Major Con- 
tributions to the War Effort Made by the 
Educational Forces of Pennsylvania,” 
Public Instruction, published by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, summarizes values obtained 
through the High-School Victory Corps. 


vc 


Army to Grant Military 
Scholarships 


Qualified high-school graduates be- 
tween 17 and 18 years of age will be 
granted military scholarships providing 
for basic phase instruction in the Army 
Specialized Training Program at se- 
lected colleges and universities, accord- 
ing to a recent War Department an- 
nouncement creating the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program. The 
announcement states: 

The Reserve Program will be limited 
to those volunteers who received qualify- 
ing scores on the preinduction test ad- 
ministered last April 2, and to those who 
qualify in similar tests to be given in 
the future. The next test is scheduled 
for early November. 

A maximum quota of 25,000 of these 
ASTP Reservists has been established by 
the War Department. This is in addi- 
tion to the quota of 150,000 set for the 
number of soldiers participating in the 
Army Specialized Training Program at 
any one time. 

The Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program is aimed to provide a di- 
rect flow of qualified young men toward 
Army Specialized Training prior to their 
entering active military duty. There 
will thus be established a constant reser- 
voir of men with aptitudes and capacity 
for college-level training to meet the 
needs of the various Arms and Services 
for high-grade technicians, specialists, 
and candidates for officer training. 

The Army will thus provide an oppor- 
tunity for men of superior aptitude who 
are not more than 1 year below Selective 
Service age, to embark on preparation 
for the most advanced military duties 
they are qualified to perform. Instruc- 
tion in the Reserve Program begins this 
summer. Selection of Reservists begins 
immediately. 








for 15 cents. 





Victory Corps Pamphlet Released 


Community War Services and the High-School Victory Corps, latest addi- 
tion to the Victory Corps pamphlet series, is off the press. 

“Participation in wartime community service activities is recognized as a 
condition for general membership in the High-School Victory Corps,” states 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in the Foreword. 
This new pamphlet outlines 10 guiding principles to be kept in mind when 
voluntary services are set up for student participation. 

A wide variety of noteworthy examples of community war services being . 
carried on in all parts of the country are offered as suggestions to admin- 
istrators planning war service programs. Books, pamphlets, and films, and 
a suggested list of references, are included. The pamphlet was prepared by 
Harrison M. Sayre in collaboration with others. 

Community War Services and the High-School Victory Corps, Victory 
Corps series, Pamphlet Number 5, may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 











Qualified Reservists will be sent to se- 
lected institutions where they will receive 
instruction in basic phase courses of the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Unlike ASTP trainees, the Reservists will 
not be on active duty, nor will they re- 
ceive basic military training before en- 
tering the AST Program. Instead, they 
will be Enlisted Reservists on inactive 
duty and will wear civilian attire. Six 
hours of physical instruction weekly will 
also be prescribed. 


Will Be Placed on Active Duty 


At the end of the term in which the 
trainee reaches his eighteenth birthday, 
he will be placed on active military duty 
and will be sent to an Army Replacement 
Training Center for the prescribed basic 
military training. On completion of that 
training, he will be sent, if qualified, to 
a STAR (Specialized Training And Re- 
assignment) Unit where he will be 
screened for continuation in the Army 
Specialized Training Program in a par- 
ticular field of study and in the highest 
term for which he is found qualified. He 
will then be assigned to an Army Special- 
ized Training Unit. 

The military scholarship will provide 
for payment of tuition, messing, hous- 
ing, and such medical service as is cus- 
tomary at the institution. 

Special notices of eligibility will be 
mailed by the War Department to those 
who receive satisfactory scores on the 
April 2 preinduction test, who will not 
have reached their eighteenth birthdays 
prior to August 15, 1943. This notice, 
besides advising the candidate of his 
eligibility for the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program, will inform 
him that, if he is not already in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, he will be required 


to become a member of that body be- 
fore he can be granted an AST Reserve 
Program military scholarship. 

Inclosed with this letter will be a post 
card on which the candidate will indi- 
cate whether he wishes to qualify for 
the Army Specialized Training Reserve 
Program and whether he will volunteer 
for the Enlisted Reserve Corps. He will 
be instructed to mail this card without 
delay to the Commanding General of the 
Service Command in which he resides. 
The address of that Service Command 
will be specified in the letter. He will 
also be sent a form to be filled out by 
his parents or guardian consenting to 
the candidate’s enlistment in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. 


Qualifications Necessary 


Those who designate on the post cards 
that they wish to accept the military 
scholarship and to become members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps will be fully 
instructed on procedures for doing so in 
a letter shortly thereafter from Head- 
quarters of the Service Command in 
which they reside. 

In general, qualified candidates must: 

1. Have a high-school education. 

2. Have passed their seventeenth 
birthday, but their eighteenth 
birthday must not occur prior to 
August 15, 1948. 

3. Have passed the A-12 preinduction 
test. 

4. Be voluntarily enlisted in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. 

5. Meet physical requirements for gen- 
eral service enlisted men. 

Selection of colleges and universities 
for the Army Specialized Training Re- 
serve Program will be made in the same 
manner as for the Army Specialized 
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Training Program. Choice will be from 
among institutions cleared by the joint 
Army-Navy War Manpower Committee 
for basic phase instruction in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. 


Students while still on reserve status 
will not be entitled to Army pay or bene- 
fits which are provided by law for 
soldiers on active duty. 


Communication Arts and the 


Victory Corps 


Students of the arts at NORWOOD 
HIGH SCHOOL (Norwood, Ohio) par- 
ticipate in Victory Corps activities by 
providing music for parades, camps and 
programs honoring men departing for 
service with the armed forces, putting on 
plays at camps and for Red Cross bene- 
fits, corresponding with alumni in the 
services, and explaining the ideals of 
democracy through speeches, slogans, 
films, and posters. 


vc F 


Journalism students at WARWOOD 
HIGH SCHOOL (Wheeling, W. Va.) sub- 
mitted this Victory Corps report to the 
Office of Education: 

“The Victory Corps at Warwood High 
Echool ended the year by presenting a 
patriotic musical program in which about 
500 students participated, and double 
that number of townspeople attended. 
The whole idea was the outgrowth of a 
song fest held once a week during the 
Victory Corps period. 

“This period was instituted at the be- 
ginning of the second semester when 
Warwood organized an active Victory 
Corps program. 

“Time for this new program, which 
provided for 13 new classes, was made 
by lengthening the school day a few 
minutes and by cutting 5 minutes from 
each class period. Classes, including 
first aid, war economics, defense math- 
ematics, war terminology, and Red Cross 
sewing, met 4 days a week, and every 
Friday the entire student body met in 
the auditorium to sing patriotic war 
songs. 

“To maintain interest and to provide 
novelty, different ideas and features 
were added from time to time. The first 
of these was the teaching of the bugle 
calls that are used in military and naval 
life. The call to assembly, the call to 
school, the call to mess—all of these and 
others were played by the school bugler 
until each student was able to identify 
all. 

“It was decided that some order should 
be followed in the regular singing and 
that new songs should be introduced. 
Then the idea of learning songs from all 
the wars in which the United States has 


participated was conceived. Before long 
everyone began to feel that the com- 
munity would enjoy listening to the 
songs as much as the school enjoyed 
singing them. 

“It was planned to include 22 pa- 
triotic songs on the program and a short 
history of each song to lend continuity 
to the program. 

“To add variety and color, a verse- 
speaking choir was organized and added 
to the program, and a few tableaux de- 
picting war scenes were conceived. 

“The complete program follows: 

Introductory Message—C. C. Phipps, prin- 

cipal. 

Address of Welcome—J. L. Plummer, city 

manager. 

Plag Salute (song)—Chorus. 

America the Beautiful—Chorus. 

Concord Bridge—Verse choir. 

Tableau, Spirit of '76—Student group. 

Yankee Doodle—Chorus. 

Hail Columbia—Chorus. 

Call to Colors—American Legion. 

Here Comes the Flag—Verse choir. 

Star-Spangled Banner—Entire assembly. 

Columbia the Gem of the Ocean—Chorus. 

Civil War Songs—Chorus. 

Civil War Tableau—Student group. 

Gettysburg Address—Verse choir. 

World War I Songs—Chorus. 

In Flanders Field—Verse choir. 

Preamble to Constitution—American Le- 

gion. 

World War II Songs—Chorus. 

America for Me—Verse choir. 

Taps—Bugler. 


vc 
“Battle Songs of Freedom” 


“Battle Songs of Freedom,” a patriotic 
song service including 20 familiar patri- 
otic and marching songs and connecting 
narration is available. Adaptable for 
schools, civic gatherings, and other oc- 
casions, the program may be effectively 
produced with a minimum of three lead- 
ers—narrator, song leader, and accom- 
panist. The program can be expanded 
to include chorus, orchestra, band, and 
several narrators. It can be produced 
with one rehearsal of principals and 
without expense for properties or cos- 
tumes. 

The script was prepared under the di- 
rection of Joseph E. Maddy, professor 
of radio music instruction, University of 
Michigan and chairman of the commit- 
tee on Wartime Civic Music, Michigan 
Council of Defense. The continuity was 





prepared in Prof. Kenneth T. Rowe’s 
class in advanced playwriting at the 
University of Michigan. 

Single copies ofsthe script may be 
had free by addressing the Extension 
Service, University of Michigan. In 
quantity they sell for 10 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


High-School War Art 
Exhibition Dates Extended 


Display dates for the National Exhibi- 
tion of High-School War Art at the 
Library of Congress have been extended 
until July 25. The exhibition was orig- 
inally scheduled to close at the end of 
June. The time was extended because 
of interest shown in the exhibition, the 
first of its kind sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The exhibition has been characterized 
by the art editor of the Washington Post 
as “A serious contribution to the war 
effort.” 

The reviewer goes on to say, “There is 
a heartening, forthright quality to much 
of this student work. In a number of 
instances, it shows a marked degree of 
proficiency, and at times an originality 
which speaks well for a branch of the 
teaching profession which has often 
been accused of setting a higher pre- 
mium on theory and method than on 
inspiration... 

“What struck us particularly was the 
amount of good, hard, honest work that 
is represented .. . We noted work that 
would have been at home in a mature, 
professional exhibit, and in a few in- 
stances, high promise of creative ability. 

“Such sound and targeted effort in 
high school art departments is cause 
for pride.” 

All types of high schools are repre- 
sented in the exhibition—large, small, 
urban, rural, vocational, white and 
Negro. The work covers many different 
graphic media, and is entirely devoted to 
war themes. The exhibition is being 
held under joint sponsorship of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Office of War 
Information, and the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Victory Corps and 
Schools-at-War 


“Ts it one or the other?” “Can we do 
both?” “Is one included in the other?” 

To those who may have asked such 
questions about the relationship of the 
Schools-at-War Program and the High- 
School Victory Corps, a constructive re- 
ply has been given by schools which are 
successfully participating in both. Re- 
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ports show that these schools find the 
two are merely phases of one vast war- 
time program—phases which are mutu- 
ally complementary,* rather than mu- 
tually exclusive. 

The reply has. come in the form of 
Schools-at-War scrapbooks and reports 
sent to the War Savings Staff, and Vic- 
tory Corps reports received by the U. S. 
Office of Education. These are from 
schools throughout the country whose 
organization, locale, and requirements 
vary as only a cross-section of America 
could vary. Visits to these schools 
through their reports reveal programs of 
wartime activities made more meaning- 
ful by careful integration and organiza- 
tion. 

The Schools-at-War Program was 
launched last Fall under the joint spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Planned for elementary and secondary 
schools of all types, the program encour- 
ages close coordination of wa: activities 
best suited to the needs and resources of 
the community. To qualify as a School- 
at-War each must show evidence of good 
working organization for studying about 
and actually buying of War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 

The High School Victory Corps, or- 
ganized near the same time, offers a plan 
for preparation of high-school students 
for entrance into the armed forces and 
essential industry, and calls for the active 
participation of students in wartime 
community services. Stressing the need 
for adequate guidance to assure a stu- 
dent’s maximum contribution to the war 
effort, and the importance of a broad 
understanding of a citizen’s responsibil- 
ities in wartime, the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram implies the necessity for curric- 
ulum and syllabus revision and closer 
cooperation between the school and com- 
munity. The extent and scope of a 
school’s activities are voluntary and de- 
pend on local planning and aaaptation. 

In many communities where the entire 
school system is enrolled in the Schools- 
at-War Program, the high school is 
enrolled in the Victory Corps. This 
means that the wartime activities of the 
lower grades are among those which are 
intensified for older students in the up- 
per grades. War savings study and sales 
are carried through all grade levels, 


Cooperating in Activities 
Reports indicate four main war savings 
activities which have been developed un- 
der Victory Corps guidance: 
Organization for systematic War Sav- 
ings sales in school. 


Classroom study of wartime economic 
problems. 

Intensive thrift programs for working 
students. 

Wartime service activities in the com- 
munity. 


Stamp Sale Organization 


Requirements for membership in the 
Victory Corps include continuing war- 
time activities, one of which in many 
cases is promotion of the War Stamp 
Purchase Program. 

£ASTON (Penna.) HIGH SCHOOL ac- 
cepts regular purchase of war stamps as 
one of its Victory Corps eligibility re- 
quirements. The NYACK (N. Y.) HIGH 
SCHOOL Victory Corps sells stamps 
every Friday, and divides itself into blue 
and white armies. Amounts of stamp 
sales are announced as war matériel, 
Competition is keen. “Lt. Gen. Mac- 
Laren’s homeroom with $190.50 bought 
one submachine gun for the Commandos 
of the coming second front,” reads In On 
the Beam, the “pep sheet,” which keeps 
the Victory Corps rolling. 

ARKADELPHIA (Ark.) HIGH 
SCHOOL, which organizes all its war 
activities under a student Victory Coun- 
cil, has a victory booth which is head- 
quarters for all stamp sales, as well as 
all other war drives. At first, war stamp 
sales were organized by homerooms, but 
later each class pushed up a “Road to 
Tokyo” with their purchases, using the 
slogan “Save for a Rainy Day and Drive 
the Axis Away. Buy War Bonds.” 


Wartime Citizenship 


One of the basic objectives of the Vic- 
tory Corps is “Wartime Citizenship.” 
The Schools-at-War Program wants stu- 
dents to be aware of the reasons for war- 
time savings, the dangers of inflation, 
th: Government’s need of money to pros- 
ecute the war, the necessity for conserva- 
tion and salvage. 

ARKADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL offers 
a course in social civics, stressing “What 
Every Patriotic Citizen Should Know.” 
“Inflation” and “Paying for the War” 
were two units determined upon by stu- 
dent committees. In American history 
Arkadelphia students have made a defi- 
nite integration with current problems so 
that “the relation of the foreground to 
the background is stressed,” to quote 
their committee spokesman. 

RICHFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, in Rich- 
field, Utah, which organized its Schools- 
at-War Program as a part of the Victory 
Corps, gives a course in choice and con- 
servation of clothing. Practically every 
school has added to salvage piles of crit- 


ical materials as contributions to the 
thrift program. 

Large numbers of high-school students 
throughout the country hold part-time 
jobs on farms and in industry. Sug- 
gested requirements for membership in 
the Production and Community Service 
divisions of the Victory Corps include 
voluntary or paid part-time work. The 
Schools-at-War Program encourages 
percentage pay roll allotments for the 
purchase of stamps and bonds. 

Eighty-nine percent of the students at 
ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY in Yakima, 
Wash., a Victory Corps school, have 
earned pay checks since Pearl Harbor. 
Fifty-seven percent of them put 10 per- 
cent of their earnings in stamps while 34 
percent buy stamps irregularly. A dean 
of boys in Qakland, Calif., reports that 
weekly earnings of working pupils are 
averaging $10 to $20 a week, and that 25 
percent of it is being put into war savings. 
“This is a little better than the adult 
average, but not as good as it should be,” 
he says. 

Perhaps one of the most complete 
thrift programs is that reported by Great 
Falls, Mont. “About two-thirds of our 
high school were at work during the year, 
and it became the function of the whole 
staff to protect their savings. ... The 
advisors also helped students plan to pro- 
vide for reserves to attend college.” In 
this school working students were made 
to realize that their War Savings invest- 
ment is one of the great weapons in the 
fight against inflation today. The War 
Savings purchases of over $105 per pupil 
during the school year indicate that they 
have a real understanding of a citizen’s 
responsibilities in time of total war. Vic- 
tory Corps members who organize and 
establish such a thrift guidance program 
for student workers will make a double 
contribution in their community service. 


Community Wartime Service 


Wartime community service, an objec- 
tive of both programs, vitalizes the high 
school and brings it closer to the life sur- 
rounding it. Community services include 
morale building activities as an impor- 
tant phase of “war work.” So much the 
better when stamp selling can be com- 
bined with these. 

The NOTT TERRACE HIGH SCHOOL 
Victory Corps (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
sponsored a 3-night variety show when 
war stamps and bonds were auctioned 
off to investors pledging the largest 
amounts of money in stamps and bonds 
for bonuses including a dozen eggs, a 
decorated cake, a case of soft drinks, 
theater tickets, and autographed photo- 
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graphs. The “War Stamp branch” of 
the Victory Corps at EVERETT HIGH 
SCHOOL in Lansing, Mich., sponsored 
a “Stamp Stomp” with War Savings ad- 
mission charges. In addition many Vic- 
tory Corps divisions have volunteered 
their services to community War Savings 
workers. In WHITTIER UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, Whittier, Calif., Victory Corps 
members have cooperated with the com- 
munity War Savings campaign by put- 
ting on talent shows in the evening for 
which War Savings stamps and bonds 
are sold for admission. 

The Victory Corps in the WILMING- 
TON (Del.) HIGH SCHOOL assisted the 
city War Savings chairman by making a 
canvass of all city offices, stores and busi- 
ness houses for War Savings poster dis- 
play space. Students delivered the post- 
ers and placards and after 3 days made a 
follow-up visit to be sure that the ma- 
terial was attractively placed. 

To school administrators and teachers 
these reports present a pattern for care- 
fully integrated war activity. These are 
plans which have been tried and tested 
and the fact that they have been planned 
and carried out by students themselves 
is indicative of the determination and 
vision of young Americans who today are 
training in a world at war for a world of 
permanent peace. 


vc 


Earn While They 


Learn 

Shortage of manpower in many areas 
of the country has led to the establish- 
ment of school part-time employment 
programs in an ever increasing number 
of high schools. The plan of organiza- 
tion used at HAMDEN (Conn.) HIGH 
SCHOOL, where students have earned 
while they learned for the past 2 years, 
may be valuable to school administrators 
who contemplate initiating such a pro- 
gram in the fall term. Following is the 
plan: 

Such programs are known in Connect- 
icut as “work experience” programs, and 
have been actively promoted throughout 
the State as part of the War Guidance 
work under supervision of the State 
Youth Personnel services. 

The Hamden plan calls for students to 
work 2 weeks in plants, libraries, offices, 
and hospitals, and then to attend school 
for a like period while members of an- 
other group take over their jobs. 

The program is designed to bridge the 
gap between school and work. The stu- 
dents are selected seniors who have ex- 
pressed interest in the plan and who are 
eonsidered qualified. Industry and busi- 
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ness specify the positions available and 
the qualifications desired. The school, 
through its War Guidance Program 
matches the qualifications from the se- 
lected group, and both the employer and 
the student must give assurance to stick 
with the plan for a school year. 


Paired for Jobs 


Two students are paired on one full- 
time job. One works on the job while 
the other attends classes. In the past, 
teammates have exchanged places every 
2 weeks, but beginning this September 
the period of alternation will be 1 week. 
This has been decided on because it is 
felt that the student lost too much con- 
tact with the school and required a 
period of orientation every time he or 
she returned to the classroom. 

A special program of studies is pro- 
vided for the students taking the Work 
Experience Program. Required subjects 
are: English, occupational information, 
problems of democracy and review 
mathematics. In addition, they may 
elect one of the following: Industrial 
arts (including mechanical drawing), 
office practice, household arts. The 
Work Experience is considered as one 
subject, and five points credit toward 
graduation is given for it. 





Every effort is made to see that the 
jobs on which the students are employed 
give rich and varied opportunity for ex- 
perience. Some boys are training for 
machine shop skills, while girls are learn- 
ing office work, operation of teletype and 
telegraph equipment, nurse aid work and 
the like. 


Continue Home Work 


Wages are the standard paid for the 
particular job. The earnings of the stu- 
dents have ranged from $500 to over 
$1,000 in the course of their senior year. 


The director-emphasizes that the pro- 
gram is so devised that students may 
both work and study without exhausting 
themselves or impairing their health. 
During the week students attend school, 
they are able to engage in all school 
activities and events. During the week 
that they are on the job they are credited 
with school attendance and are expected 
to do a reasonable amount of horiework. 
The Work Experience Program is said to 
be growing steadily and will probably 
continue after the cessation of hostil- 
ities. The try-out aspect of the pro- 
gram is considered a valuable contribu- 
tion to the total vocational guidance 
procedures of the school. 


Preinduction Training in Driver 


Education 


“WANTED—H undreds of 
thousands of young drivers for 
service in our Armed Forces to 
participate in the Victory March 
on Berlin and Tokyo.” 

No “Want Ad” column in any Amer- 
ican newspaper carried this advertise- 
ment. Yet it is the “Help Wanted” 
request which the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army has 
broadcast to our Nation’s educators. 
Schools throughout the 48 States have 
been called upon by the Army to give 
fundamental driver education to their 
students. In this way they can help to 
prepare the youth for later specialized 
Army training in the operation of mili- 
tary motor vehicles, 


An Army on Wheels 


Maj. Gen. E. B. Gregory, the Quarter- 
master General, has placed the problem 
before the Nation’s schools in these 
words: 

“The American Army is an army on 
wheels. Thousands of highly trained 
drivers are required to operate efficiently 
the great fleet of Army vehicles. The 


ability of these drivers to get our troops 
and equipment through to the right 
place, at the right time, will be one of 
the major factors determining victory 
in this mobile, mechanized war. 

“My attention has been called to the 
excellent driver-education courses car- 
ried on in many of our schools. These 
courses, which emphasize proper driving 
attitudes, habits and skills, develop the 
very qualities that are indispensable to 
the Quartermaster Corps driver. Such 
training is urgently needed and can be 
effectively provided by educational insti- 
tutions. This will save the Quarter- 
master Corps valuable time. 

“By providing preinduction courses in 
driver education, schools and colleges 
will render a great service to the 
Quartermaster Corps and the Army and 
make an important contribution to vic- 
tory in this war.” 

As circumstances now stand our Army 
must spend time in training drivers in 
fundamentals. Actually the schools of 
the Nation could give this fundamental 
training. The Army then would have 
more time to spend on advanced and 
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specialized phases of military motor 
vehicle operation and other training 
needs. It would be given a greater op- 
portunity to develop “mistake-proof” 
drivers so clearly needed in actual 
combat. 

Basic qualifications of the ideal civil- 
jan driver parallel those of the ideal 
military driver. Of course, there are 
certain mechanical differences between 
civilian and Army vehicles, and a greater 
physical strain is imposed upon military 
drivers. However, whether the vehicle 
is an army truck, an interstate bus, or 
a passenger automobile, the principles 
of vehicle operation and preventive 
maintenance are essentially the same. 

To aid the schools in carrying on this 
training job the Military Training Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General has prepared instructional ma- 
terials for the use of civilian instructors. 
The Civilian Preinduction Training 
Branch of the War Department in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has distributed these materials 
to approximately 7,900 larger schools, in- 
cluding those already conducting driver- 
education courses. 


Classroom Instruction 


Fundamentally, there are two essen- 
tial phases of driver education: Class- 
room work and behind-the-wheel in- 
struction. All high schools and colleges 
can provide classroom instruction for 
Grivers. However, in view of the war- 
time shortages of tires, fuel, and auto- 
mobiles, the Army does not ask, that 
actual road work be a requirement of 
the driver-education courses. 

Classroom instruction in driving ful- 
fills a function comparable to ground 
school training in aviation. Through 
discussion and reading, and by the use of 
visual aids and other devices, it provides 
the basic understandings, judgments, 
and attitudes so necessary in learning to 
Grive and for expert vehicle operation. 
Whether the student is a young man 
who may soon be inducted into the Army 
or a boy or girl who may soon be taught 
to operate a war-essential truck, bus, 
ambulance, or other vehicle, classroom 
instruction is extremely valuable. 

Actual behind-the-wheel instruction 
obviously provides much of the funda- 
mental experience needed for expert 
driving. Schools which are in a posi- 
tion to provide road instruction should 
by all means do so. 


What are the fundamentals of driv- 
ing which can be emphasized in class- 
room instruction? Schools are compe- 


tent to teach the following fundamentals 
of driver education needed by the Army: 


Role of the motor vehicle in mech- 
anized war. 

Driver qualifications. 

Physical and mental factors affecting 
driving. 

The mechanism of the vehicle. 

Vehicle controls—what they do and 
how they are manipulated. 

Preventive maintenance and automo- 
tive conservation. 

Elementary driving principles and 
techniques. 

Driving under varying conditions of 
weather and terrain. 

Driving in black-outs, convoys, and 
under other war-emergency condi- 
tions. 

Map reading—civilian and military. 

Rules of the road and traffic laws. 

Responsibilities of military motor ve- 
hicle operators. 

Principles of wartime tire, fuel, and 
vehicle conservation, and emergency 
roadside repairs. 


Except for the strictly military subjects, 
these fundamentals are now being taught 
in driver-education courses in many 
schools and colleges. 

Teachers’ manuals, instructional ma- 
terials, and courses of study for peace- 
time driver educeiion and training have 
been developed and are available from 
State departments of education, motor- 
vehicle and highway departments, and 
national agencies interested in driver 
education and training. These materials 
have been supplemented by special Pre- 
Induction Driver-Education manuals 
emphasizing the military and wartime 
aspects of driver education. 

The U. S. Office of Education has co- 
operated in bringing this emergency 
program to the attention of the schools. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, points out that “the 
mastery of these course materials on a 
preinduction basis . .. will enable the 
Army to cut the postinduction training 
time necessary to insure the superior 
competence of our men in modern 
mechanized warfare.” 

Chief State school officers are eager to 
see this training job done. They have 
recommended its addition to the curric- 
ulum, conducted workshops and con- 
ferences, and undertaken teacher-train- 
ing programs. Their experiences have 
indicated that driver-education courses 
may be organized in any one of several 
ways: 


As a full-time course for credit. 
As a noncredit, special-activity course. 









In the form of distinct units tied into 
other courses. 

As an intensive short-term course. 

As a “refresher” course, emphasizing 
the military aspects of driving, for 
college and high-school students 
who have taken a previous driver- 
education course. 

As a special course for out-of-school 
groups who have already compieted 
a driver-education course but have 
not received war-emergency driver 
training. 


It should be clear that because of the 
emergency need for this and other kinds 
of preinduction training, arrangements 
should be made for classes to be held in 
out-of-school hours if necessary. Classes 
might well be held in the evening or on 
Saturday if no provision can be made for 
them during regular school hours. In 
such instances, provision might be made 
to enroll out-of-school youth and adults. 

School administrators will face the 
problem of securing instructors. Per- 
haps the following suggestions will aid in 
solving this difficulty. 

Teachers who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted a course in driver education in a 
college or university or have attended in- 
tensive short courses in driver education 
and training should make good instruc- 
tors for preinduction driver education. 
Someone who has successfully completed 
a civilian defense driver corps course for 
instructors or who has had no formal 
training in driver education, but has 
good qualifications, including a satisfac- 
tory driving record, interest in the sub- 
ject, initiative, and instructional ability 
may also prove to be good instructors in 
this field. When possible, such persons 
should attend intensive or special train- 
ing courses. 

Local groups will no doubt be inter- 
ested in helping out with the program. 
From the beginning it has had the sup- 
port of national organizations interested 
in driver education, such as the National 
Education Association, American Auto- 
mobile Association, National Safety 
Council, American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, and National 
Conservation Bureau. 

Copies of the Pre-Induction Training 
Course outline for Driver Education can 
be secured from the Civilian Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Headquarters, 
Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C. 
The Instructor’s Manual to accompany 
the outline is obtainable free upon re- 
quest from Military Training Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Army Air Forces 


ining Films 


Released 


The 
leased 


Army Air Forces have recently re- 
a new group of training films 


through the U. S. Office of Education for 


use by 


tutions. 


educational and vocational insti- 
Schools wishing to make use of 


these visual aids should write to Castle 


Films, 
W, Tu 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
distributors. The communication 


received by the Office of Education was 


signed 


by Robert W. Harper, Brigadier 


General, U. S. Army, Assistant Chief of 


The 
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1-6. 


1-10 
1-10 
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1-16. 


1-17. 
1-23. 


1-27. 
1-29. 


1-35. 
1-47. 
1-48. 
1-51. 
1-52. 
1-66. 
1-74. 


1-77. 
1-86. 


Air Staff, Training. 


list of released films follows: 


Film Strips—Technical 


Machine Tools—Part I—The 
Lathe. 

Machine Tools—Part 
Milling Machine. 
Machine Tools—Part IIJ—Plan- 
ers. 

Machine Tools—Part IV—The 
Shaper. 


II—The 


. Classification of Engine Types. 


. Introduction to Airplane Struc- 
tures. 

. Principles of Internal Combus- 
tion Engines. 

The Structural Units of Air- 
planes. 

Aircraft Storage Batteries. 

Introduction to Airplane Instru- 
ments. 

Cylinder and Piston Assemblies. 

Airplane Flight Control Surfaces 
and Wing Flaps. 

Connecting Rods, Crankshafts, 
Bearings and Crankcases. 

Properties of Photographic 
Lenses. 

Care and Cleaning of Photo- 
graphic Lenses, 

Thermometers. 

Pressure Gages. 

Aircraft Engine Troubles. 

Aircraft Engine Lubricants 
(color). 

Aircraft Engine Fuels (color). 

Alternating Current. 

4. General Principles of the Pro- 

peller. 
5. Elements of Electricity as Ap- 
plies to the Airplane—Part I. 


mg Films—Technical 
9. Wizardry of Wireless. 


1-427. Radio Receivers Part I—Prin- 


ciples of Radio Receivers. 


1-470. Vacuum Tubes Part I—Elemen- 


tary Electron Theory, and 
Diode Tube. 


Training Films—Flying 
1-544. Celestial Navigation Part IIIla— 


Instruments and Equipment 
Bearing, Single Line of Posi- 
tion and Fixes. 


1-545. Celestial Navigation Part IIIb— 


Latitude by Polaris. 


1-546. Celestial Navigation Part IIIc— 


Time. 

1-550. Celestial Navigation Part IV— 
Solution of Illustrative Prob- 
lem in Celestial Navigation. 


Training Films—Miscellaneous 

1-434. Identification of Aircraft Part 
Vll—German Bombers— 
Junkers JU 87 and JU 88. 

1-373. Identification of Aircraft Part 
Villa—Focke-Wulf“Kurrier” 
FW 200. 

1-435. Identification of Aircraft Part 
ViIllb—Heinkel IITK MK Va. 

1-443. Identification of Aircraft Part 
IX—German JU 52. 

1-436. Identification of Aircraft Part 
X—Japanese Medium Bomb- 
ers—96 and 97. 

1-437. Identification of Aircraft Part 
XI—Japanese Light Bomber 
97. 


Film Strips—Tactical 
1-31. A Preliminary Study to the Iden- 
tification of Aircraft. 
1-38. Points to Look for in the Iden- 
tification of Aircraft. 
1-79. Identification of Aircraft—The 
ME 109. 


Film Strips—Flying 


1-98. Elmentary Pilot Training— 
Part II—Effect of Controls. 


Film Strips—Miscellaneous 
1-22. Principles of Liquids and Gases. 
1-63. Effective Study Methods. 


ve 
Victory Corps Aid 


Aviation Cadet Training for the Army 
Air Forces. — Discusses qualifications 
needed, training given, and advantages 
of enlistment with the aviation cadets. 
Published for the Army Air Forces by 
The Adjutant General. Obtainable free 
from The Adjutant General, U.S. Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Meteorologist Position 
Correction 

“Women are Welcome in Aviation,” an 
article which appeared in the June 1 is- 
sue of EpucaTION FoR Victory stated: 
“Work on weather problems requires 
rather superior ability; consequently, 
junior meteorologists receive initial 
salaries of $2,600.” 

We have been informed by the Civil 
Service Commission that the Civil Serv- 
ice position of junior meteorologist pays 
$2,000, rather than $2,600. The position 
of assistant meteorologist pays $2,600 to 
$5,600, and requires, in addition to spe- 
cialized preparation, some actual expe- 
rience in meteorological work. 


Training at the . 
Parachute School 


Students at The Parachute School are 
all volunteers. Boys entering the Army 
with a knowledge of what this branch 
does and the training it offers will have a 
better background for making decisions 
about participating in its work later on. 

One of the most recently established 
and rapidly expanded training centers 
of today’s Army is The Parachute School 
of the Airborne Command at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. Far from glamorous are the 
strict routine, stern discipline, and thor- 
ough methods of instruction followed at 
this institution which have been designed 
to transform the normal terrestial com- 
batant into a parachute soldier within 4 
weeks of attendance. 

The routine is strict because The Para- 
chute School is a production line with a 
battalion graduating every week, and 
each week a new battalion entering the 
basic phase of jump training. The dis- 
cipline is stern because this is a type of 
training which requires both alert minds 
and strong bodies backed by keenness of 
purpose. The instruction must be thor- 
ough to develop trained jumpers in 4 
weeks and at the same time to reduce to 
a minimum the number of serious in- 
juries which may otherwise result in the 
conduct of this form of military en- 
deavor. 


Instructors and Students 

The instructors of the school are spe- 
cially qualified graduates of the school. 
The instruction is conducted by these 
carefully selected and experienced offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers who 
are not only proficient in the art of para- 
chuting, but also have qualities of leader- 
ship, human understanding, and the abil- 
ity to present the subject for which they 
are selected. Sequence of instruction 
follows the approved Army method of 
explanation, demonstration, and appli- 
cation-work. There is one instructor for 
an average of every 20 students. 

The students, all volunteers, come 
from various branches of the service— 
Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Signal 
Corps, Cavalry, and others. Physical 
qualifications are strict and high. Any 
demonstration of weakness either physi- 
cal or mental immediately terminates a 
student’s training as a parachutist and 
he is reassigned to another unit where 
he is better fitted for duty. At the suc- 
cessful compietion of the course, the 
student is given a rating as a qualified 
parachutist and an increase in pay. He 
is then assigned to a tactical parachute 
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unit for combat training and is required 
to maintain his new qualification by fre- 
quent jumps from a plane in flight. 
These later jumps are usually made in 
conjunction with a tactical problem. 

When a soldier volunteers for para- 
chute duty and his application is ap- 
proved, he is transferred from his former 
unit, assigned to The Parachute School 
for training, and at the successful com- 
pletion of his 4-week course is reassigned 
to an airborne unit. All his military rec- 
ords must be transferred with him. The 
details of this transfer are the responsi- 
bility of the administrative section of the 
school, which is also responsible for the 
maintenance of the school, the housing, 
messing, and other overhead require- 
ments of the student regiment. 


Basic Jump Training 

The course in jump training at the 
school is divided into four phases, a 
phase being completed each week, 
Phase “A” includes physical hardening 
and an introduction to tumbling, jump 
technique, and parachute packing. 

Phase “B” takes the student into the 
technique of parachute manipulation, 
and harness adjustment, and continues 
his training in jump technique and 
parachute packing. 

In Phase “C” the student makes his 
first actual descent by parachute from 
the top of the parachute towers, 250 feet 
above the ground. He is trained on both 
the control tower, where his parachute 
is guided by cables during his descent, 
and on the free tower from which he 
makes a free drop. 

During the final phase the student 
makes a minimum of five jumps from an 
airplane in flight. Since the instruction 
is cumulative during the 4-week course, 
the student reaches this final phase with 
confidence in himself and his parachute. 
He has combined knowledge and skill 
with physical fitness. 


Special Courses 


The Parachute School, in addition to 
its basic jump training, also offers a 
post-graduate course in three different 
specialized subjects for paratroopers. 
Those subjects are demolitions, com- 
munications, and rigging. 

At the demolition school the para- 
trooper learns how to jump with the 
parachute demolition kit and how to 
handle explosives on the ground for 
various missions of destruction. 

In the communications school the 





School at Fort Benning, Ga. 





Headquarters Airborne Command 
Army Ground Forces 
Office of the Commanding General 
Camp Mackall, N. C. 
We of the Airborne Command are extremely proud of the Parachute 


The officers who supervise, the soldiers who instruct, the students who 
pursue the course—all these are specially selected from the outstanding 
personnel of the Army of the United States. Each one regards his tour of 
duty at the Parachute Schoo] as one of the high lights of his military 
career. And each one knows it to be his solemn duty so to carry out his 
share of the training task that victory in battle can be assured. 

Seasoned parachutists, graduates of the Parachute School and newly 
come from distant battle fronts, are giving to the school the rich fruits of 
their experience, to the end that our own parachutists may continue to 
be the best trained, and best-equipped soldiers in the world. 


E. G. CHAPMAN, 
Major General, U. S. A., 
Commanding. 








paratrooper is trained to do a specialized 
job in his parachute unit as a signal 
communications expert with radio, tele- 
phone, or other means. 

In the riggers school the men are 
trained as specialist maintenance per- 
sonnel to inspect and to repair para- 
chute equipment and to build new types 
of rigging, parachute containers, and 
harness for special uses. This is the 
rigger’s creed: 


I will foster the spirit of helpful- 
ness for those less experienced than 
myself. I will stand ready to use 
any parachute, the maintenance of 
which is charged to me, whenever a 
doubt arises. 


Hierarchy of Command 


The Parachute School is an instru- 
mentality of the Airborne Command, 
Army Ground Forces, headquartered at 
Fort Benning, Ga. The Commanding 
General and staff of this command serve 
in a capacity analogous to a board of 
regents to civil institutions, the primary 
duties of which are to coordinate the ad- 
ministrative and training program of 
the school with the tactical training of 
airborne units formed from _ these 
student graduates. Through the me- 
dium of The Parachute School, the basic 
technical instruction for all parachute 
units of the American Army has been 
imparted and the present high standard 
of the parachute technique has been 
maintained. 


The Commandant of The Parachute 
School is Brig. Gen. George P. Howell, 
one of the first officers assigned to the 
original parachute battalion. He has 
centralized the control and directed the 
policies of the school during his term 
of office which began May 15, 1942. 
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Story 
For Sea Service 


Holystones 


Men in the Navy very soon become 
acquainted with holystones, stones used 
with sand and water to scour the decks. 
The stones are so named because the 
original ones were fragments of broken 
monuments from St. Nicholas Church 
in England. Perhaps too the name per- 
sisted because in the early days men got 
down on their knees in an attitude of 
prayer—on their “prayer bones”’—to use 
the stones. Nowadays the stones are 
fitted with a handle, so that the men 
stand up when using them. Holystones 
are sometimes jocularly known as “eccle- 
siastical bricks.” 


Victory Corps Aid 


U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps.— 
Information about careers as officers in 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. Free from 
Division of Public Relations, War Ship- 
ping Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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Effect of War Upon College 
Libraries 

The effect of the war upon college 
libraries has been extensive in some cases 
and slight in others, according to a sur- 
vey completed by Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little 
for the American Library Association and 
reported in recent issues of College and 
Research Libraries. Conclusions were 
based upon data secured through in- 
quiry and visitation at a variety of college 
and research libraries located through- 
out the United States. The survey re- 
vealed that librarians are often leaders 
in college war councils and have been in- 
cluded in policy conferences. The im- 
portance of the library war program 
appears to depend largely upon a corre- 
sponding redirection of other college 
activities. 

According to the survey, libraries 
strong in research facilities have been 
supplying vital information to industrial 
and military specialists. Library collec- 
tions have been strengthened to meet 
instruction needs, notably in lathe- 
matics, geography, international rela- 
tions, and Latin-American problems. 
The survey disclosed that the use of 
periodicals on microfilm is increasing in 
libraries possessing reading machines. 
Library services to military units in col- 
leges covered by the study vary with the 
needs and opportunities of the men. 
Changes in the curricula of these institu- 
tions to meet current needs are reflected 
in outside reading assignments. The 
survey revealed that college librarians 
have continued basic library services but 
have recognized a peculiar responsibility 
to interpret current problems through 
books and related discussions. 


Wartime Conference 


What are libraries doing now to fur- 
nish information for victory? What 
sort of world will libraries face after the 
war? Some answers to these questions 
were presented to over 600 librarians 
from financial, insurance, industrial, 
and scientific libraries at the recent 
Wartime Conference of the Special Li- 
braries Association in New York, N. Y. 

The speakers included the mayor of 
the city of New York, specialists from 
Government and non-Government re- 
search agencies, and librarians of Fed- 
eral and special libraries. According to 





these experts, librarians will face a pop- 
ulation in which women will be in the 
majority and a large number of them 
will know more about technical and 
mechanical processes than ever before. 
It was predicted also that the old-age 
group is going to be proportionately 
much higher in numbers than in the 
past. 

It was pointed out to the conferees 
that depressions do not always accom- 
pany wars and will not necessarily fol- 
low this one, provided certain problems 
are understood and worked on. These 
problems, according to one of the speak- 
ers, involve international trade, the 
proper balancing of production and con- 
sumption, the adjustment of industrial 
relationships between capital and labor, 
and the maintenance of the population’s 
financial ability. 

As indicative of what may be expected 
from the libraries in the future, special 
librarians described the services now be- 
ing rendered to the Government and to 
industry. For the use of research work- 
ers and the framers of policies, special li- 
brarians are collecting and making 
readily available printed and processed 
material in the form of documents, con- 
gressional hearings, reports, releases, 
pamphlets, articles in professional and 
trade journals, and books. 


Medical Library Practice 
Handbook 


A Handbook of Medical Library Prac- 
tice, compiled by a committee of the 
Medical Library Association, edited by 
Janet Doe, and recently published by the 
American Library Association, reflects 
the current interest in the activities of 
nedical and hospital libraries. The 
Handbook is a cooperative attempt to 
present the special problems of medical 
librarianship for the information of li- 
brarians, doctors, authors, and students. 
Specific attention is given to the selec- 
tion and procurement of medical books 
and periodicals, their classification and 
cataloging, the treatment of pamphlets, 
pictures, maps, microfilms, rarities, and 
reference work. Annotated bibliograph- 
ical guides to the literature and history 
of the medical and allied sciences are in- 
cluded, The work is intended as “a man- 
ual of procedure and a reservoir of use- 
ful data.” 


Publishers to Visit Latin 
America 


Five publishers from the United States 
have been selected to visit Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil 
under the auspices of the Department of 
State and Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The Depart- 
ment of State has announced that the 
group will investigate problems in the 
exchange of scientific, technological, 
and educational publications between the 
United States and other American re- 
publics. In the belief that permanent 
friendly relations between these nations 
will rest upon a free exchange of ideas, 
Scientific discoveries, and information 
about life in all the Americas, the tour 
by these publishers is intended to 
broaden and strengthen this base. 


Japanese Census Reports 
Microfilmed 


The Library of Congress has received 
28 full microfilm rolls of Japanese cen- 
Sus reports, representing 65 volumes in 
the possession of Prof. Robert B. Hall, of 
the University of Michigan, who per- 
mitted their reproduction. According to 
the Library’s Monthly Public Information 
Bulletin, these reports include detailed 
information on the distribution of the 
Japanese population by such factors as 
locality, age groups, and occupational 
pursuits. 


Library Holds Pilgrim Flag 


The “Starry-Spangled Banner,” the 
American flag which completed its 
Nation-wide patriotic pilgrimage to re- 
ceive pledges of allegiance by people in 
each of the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia, was placed on temporary 
display in the Library of Congress, of- 
ficials announced recently. The flag is 
described by its sponsors as a “symbol 
of unity,” since a star was sewn on its 
field in each of the 48 States at cere- 
monies sponsored by local chapters of 
patriotic societies. It was placed in the 
custody of the Library following Flag 
Day ceremonies on the steps of the 
Capitol. 


Names for Liberty Ships 


The Library of Congress, according to 
a recent issue of its Staff Information 
Bulletin, has been asked by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission to supply a 
biography of each person for whom a 
newly constructed Liberty ship is named. 
At the request of the Commission, the 
Library has compiled also a list of addi- 
tional names of distinguished Americans, 
representing historical periods and sec- 
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LIBRARY‘S WAR JOB 


An answer to the essentiality of libraries in wartime is given in “The 
Library’s War Job,” issued by the American Library Association as a 4-page 
preprint from its Bulletin. After describing the services of libraries in the 
war effort, the statement summarizes the activities in part as follows: 

They are helping Americans to understand what they fight for, why 

they must fight, and how they can avoid war in the future... . 

They are furnishing technical information so necessary to produc- 
tion that in some instances assembly lines have broken down for lack 


rei. » « ™ 


They are easing the adjustment to drastic changes in private life by 
supplying books on consumer education, family recreation, gardening, 


etc. 


They are helping to stem the rising tide of juvenile delinquency which 


has always accompanied war... . 


They are using their already established position in their communities 
and institutions as a unifying influence in the interests of the war effort. 


“wOwW OK 


tions of the Nation, as well as various 
professions and occupations, from which 
mames may be chosen for ships now 
under construction. 


War Relocation 
Recommendations 


Recommendations for the administra- 
tion of library service at relocation 
centers have been issued by the War 
Relocation Authority. ‘The Authority 
recommends supervision of school and 
community libraries by a trained li- 
brarian, assisted by a responsible board 
of evacuee representatives, and equipped 
with facilities for adequate library 
service. 

Cooperation between school and com- 
munity libraries is suggested by placing 
the trained librarian on the staff of the 
superintendent of education, designat- 
ing the night school superintendent a 
member of the library board, and main- 
taining a union catalog for school and 


community libraries. To improve their 
services, center librarians are advised to 
establish contacts with public and uni- 
versity libraries, library associations, 
churches, and other groups. The pro- 
motion of education through the library 
is recommended through such devices as 
exhibits, record concerts, film showings, 
book reviews, and storytelling. 


Main Trends 

Evidence of the attention now given 
to post-war library planning appears in 
a current issue of Illinois Libraries. A 
summary of British and American litera- 
ture on this subject indicates that main 
trends in library planning include (1) 
suggestions for improved library services 
both in the United States and abroad, 
(2) increased interest in local and na- 
tional cooperation in library develop- 
ment, and (3) a growing realization of 
the need for international intellectual 
cooperation fostering a better world. 





News for Service Men 


A High-School’s Project 


The Henry C. Conrad High School in 
Wilmington, Del., has during the past 
year carried through a special writing 
and news project of interest to the school 
and to its former students who are now 
in the armed forces, according to a 
statement by the principal. The proj- 
ect is the Conrad News Letter which 
has made its appearance once each 
month since last November. The Letter 
is written by the journalism class, sten- 
ciled by the commercial classes, and pro- 
duced and assembled by the office prac- 
tice class under guidance of their 
teachers. 


The May issue runs to 18 pages and 
includes general news of the school and 
its present students, a section entitled 
‘“Messages from our Service Men,” paral- 
lel sections on “News of Teachers and 
Alumni” and on “Men in the Service,” 
and a list of the names and addresses 
of former faculty members and students 
now in the armed services. 

The sections dealing with school news 
follow the style of most high-school pa- 
pers, but the department headed “Mes- 
sages from our Service Men” starts with 
the following paragraphs: 


“It’s nice to hear from you fellows 


when you have the opportunity, but we 
can imagine how very busy you must be. 
Therefore, don’t ever feel compelled to 
write a ‘thank you’ note for these news 
letters. We enjoy preparing them; then, 
too, it gives our journalism class some- 
thing to do. However, it is nice to be 
able to keep in touch with you and to 
know where you are and what you're 
doing (no military secrets wanted, how- 
ever!). 

“We received quite a few letters fol- 
lowing the mailing of our fourth news 
letter in March, and we're passing along 
some of the contents of these letters... .” 


That the service men do take the time 
to answer is attested by the two pages 
of news and quotations from letters sent 
back to the school. 

One feature of the News Letter is the 
mailing list of about 200 names and 
addresses. Prin. C. W. Cummings re- 


ports: 

“Some of our boys wrote and told us 
that they.were amazed to find, through 
our news letter, that they were in the 
same camp with former pals and that 
they had been able to get together to talk 
over old times since hearing from us. 
We received grateful notes of apprecia- 
tion from China, Persia, Africa, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Alaska, Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, Iceland, and from a great num- 
be~ of camps all over the United States. 
These letters and cards are now kept, 
securely pasted, in a scrapbook in the 
school office. 

“The project took neither a great deal 
of time nor money, and yet the letters 
seemed to mean a very great deal to our 
homesick service boys. As one soldier 
in the Pacific theater of war expressed 
it: ‘After being out here for more than 
a year, we thought that we had long 
since been forgotten; so it was a pleasant 
surprise to find that our Alma Mater 
still remembered.’ ” 


° 


(Correspondence Study) 


(From page 11) 


greatest possible contribution toward the 
war effort: 

Physics, chemistry, mathematics, nav- 
igation, meteorology, communication— 
code, drafting, map reading and inter- 
pretation, basic language arts, global 
geography, war issues and aims. 

A plan has been devised to determine 
what high-school correspondence courses 
already have been constructed to fit the 
training needs in the nine areas for which 
course outlines have been published, to 
determine the cost, the quality, and other 
important facts relating to such courses, 
and to secure the construction of courses 
needed in areas in which insufficient 
progress has been made thus far, 
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Relations 


Court of Human Relations 
for Latin-Americans 


A court of human relations for Latin 
Americans is being set up in El Paso, 
Tex., according to Harold F. Matthews, 
chairman of the inter-American coop- 
eration committee of the Texas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The purpose of the court is to study 
cases of discrimination against Latin 
Americans. As the plan now works in 
other cities in Texas, five leading citizens 
are asked to listen to the cases brought 
before them. Where the evidence shows 
that there has been discrimination, the 
judges report to the Junior Chamber, 
which sends a committee to the offend- 
ing party and tries to effect an adjust- 
ment. Such courts are now operating in 
Dallas, Austin, Houston, San Antonio, 
Texarkana, and Fort Worth. Recent 
plans call for the establishing of such 
courts in 75 towns in Texas. 

The El Paso committee proposes the 
following program in the interest of 
Latin Americans: (1) Teaching of con- 
versational Spanish in elementary 
schools, (2) elimination of social segre- 
gation and discrimination, (3) alleviation 
of educational segregation in Texas, (4) 
promotion of health and sanitation, (5) 
employment opportunities and higher 
wage standards, (6) formation of young 
men’s clubs in Latin America similar to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
exchange of ideas. One such club has 
been established in Mexico City, and 
others are in the process of formation. 


Inter-American University 


The recent passage of a law by the 
Panama National Assembly authorizing 
establishment of an inter-American uni- 
versity in Panama City is regarded by 
many persons as the first step toward the 
creation of an institution which would 
have an important role in inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

The proposed university, which would 
have its center at the present University 
of Panama, would be open to students 
from the entire Western Hemisphere, and 
would have as its object the promotion 
of better relations and a greater inter- 
change of ideas among the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. 





Inter-American Educational 


Student Organization 


Important among its student organ- 
izations is the Inter-American Student 
Association with about 100 members 
composed almost entirely of Latin- 
Americans and Anglo-Americans, the 
University of Texas reports. This or- 
ganization has as its object the foster- 
ing of inter-Americar cultural exchange 
and good-will among the 21 American 
republics. In addition to its regular bi- 
monthly meetings, which are usually 
given over to talks by outstanding au- 
thorities on Latin-American history, 
government, economics, and culture, fol- 
lowed by general discussion periods, a 
broad program of social interrelation- 
ship between the Americas is carried out. 

The high lights of the club’s 1942-43 
program were the entertainment of nu- 
merous visiting Latin-American educa- 
tors, the sponsoring of a 2-day student 
conference on the subject “The Future 
of the Americas,” attended by delegates 
from 15 Texas and Louisiana colleges 
and universities, the Pan-American edi- 
tion of the Daily Texan, and the con- 
versational Spanish classes conducted by 
the members of the association. The 
organization also sponsored a series of 
films on Latin America. 


Visitors From the Other 
American Republics 


Sefora Maria Emilia Castellanos de 
Puchet, educational leader from Duraz- 
no, Uruguay, recently visited Washing- 
ton on a 3-month tour of United States 
educational institutions under a grant 
by the Department of State. Sefiora de 
Puchet, the founder and director in 
Durazno of the Instituto Magisterial, a 
school which trains teachers for primary 
grades, was interested in the work of the 
public libraries in this country, especially 
in their relation to public education, 
and also in vocational guidance and oc- 
cupational schools. Upon her return to 
Uruguay she plans to hold a meeting of 
teachers at which some educational 
methods in operation in the United 
States may be discussed. 

Senorita Ofelia Hooper, a student of 
rural agricultural problems from Pan- 
ama, recently visited the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. Sefiorita Hooper was 






awarded a year’s scholarship for travel 
and study, in the United States by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of the Coordinator, and 
has spent 2 months studying the work 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington for rural population. She 
has also worked in Arkansas as a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and with the Farm Security Bureau 
of Craighead and Stone Counties. Upon 
her return to Panama, Sefiorita Hooper 
wishes to do extension work at the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in the fields of nutri- 
tion and soil conservation. 

Monsieur S. Roger Victor, a Haitian 
student from Port-au-Prince, who has 
been studying agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, recently visited 
Washington and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Monsieur Victor was sent by the 
Government of Haiti on a special schol- 
arship to study the latest methods of 
dairy research in the United States, and 
he is planning on continuing his studies 
at Rutgers University. 

Senor Oscar Vera Lamphereim, pro- 
fessor of French and philosophy at the 
Internado Barros Arana, Santiago, Chile, 
and a student at Columbia University 
under the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
recently visited Washington. Sefior 
Vera has finished his thesis at Columbia, 
The Social Foundations of Education, 
and was awarded his master’s degree in 
June. 


Experiment in International 
Living 

This year for the fourth consecutive 
summer, a group of college students is 
living in Mexico for 9 weeks under the 
direction of the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, located at Putney, Vt. The 
group, limited to 8 members and the 
leader, assembled in San Antonio, Tex., 
on July 2. Here they spent 3 days learn- 
ing something about how Mexicans live 
and think. From San Antonio, they went 
to the city of Morelia, in the State of 
Michoacan. Each group member will live 
in a cultured Mexican home for 6 weeks. 
Five mornings a week will be spent in 
studying Spanish under a Mexican 
teacher. By the time the group leaves 
Morelia, for 2 weeks of travel of their 
own planning, they will be better pre- 
pared for genuine understanding and 
appreciation of Mexico. 

One year of successful study of Span- 
ish is the minimum requirement for 
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Greetings From Uruguayan Students 


The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations is receiving messages almost 
daily from groups of students in the other American republics for transmittal to 
students in the United States. Since the name of the United States school to receive 
the message or gift is usually not specified, the Division forwards the greetings at 
once to any school which may be in session during the summer months. 

One of the messages received by the Division is from an elementary school in 
Durazno, Uruguay, and addressed as a greeting to an elementary school in the United 
States. It is written in the elaborately beautiful handwriting characteristic of the 
people in the other American republics and bears 546 children’s signatures, each with 


its necessary “rubrica” or flourish. 


An English translation of the text of the message in Spanish reads: 

“To the children of that northern country, examples of culture and democracy, 
the children of the city of Durazno, Eastern Republic of Uruguay, send a fraternal 
embrace as a message of unified peace and with the firm purpose of forging bonds 
which some day will constitute our principal strength. 

“The children of the Americas, because of their hopes and convictions, should be 
the children of a single America, respected in the family of free countries for her 
ideal grandeur and for her sympathy toward all. 

“Let there be extended to you our firm faith in victory, with this message of affec- 
tionate brotherhood which is brought to you by one of our teachers who has made 
of her profession an ideal which does us honor. In evidence of her devotion to this 
ideal, she leaves her own homeland to visit you.” 





membership since the group speaks only 
that language while in Mexico. All 
members must understand that the first 
objective is to appreciate and enter into 
the spirit of the Mexican way of life. A 
good academic record and ability to get 
along with people are the other quali- 
fications. : 

For more than 10 years the Experiment 
in International Living has helped stu- 


dents to appreciate the people of three 
continents. Its purpose is to build up in 
various countries a group of people who 
are interested in promoting mutual un- 
derstanding and respect between their 
own and other countries. Since the war 
the groups directed by the Experiment in 
International Living have spent sum- 
mers in Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and 
Mexico. 


With the United Nations 


Contribution of 
Oriental Cultures 


The Santa Barbara City Schools have 
developed four source units which are 
designed to show how the cultures of 
China, Japan, Hawaii, and The Philip- 
pines have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the Santa Barbara, Calif., area. 
The units are so constructed as to fur- 
nish source material for the teacher 
which will enable her better to suggest 
rich and varied experiences to her class. 

Some of the purposes of the units are: 
To help children develop an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the lives and cus- 
toms of various cultures in their 
community; through this understanding, 
to help develop a democratic tolerance 
for different ways of living; to help chil- 


dren understand something of the causes _ 


which brought about the development of 
these cultures; to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of the social heritage of a race 
which is different from our own; to help 
children attain some concept of the 
interdependence of the Pacific cultures 
with the United States. 

A number of integrative experiences 
are listed with accompanying sources of 
information which cut across subject- 
matter lines and are therefore not con- 
fined to any single subject. Annotated 
bibliographies for teachers and pupils 
are given, as well as a listing of music 
and recordings. 

These source units on China, Japan, 
Hawaii, and The Philippines are avail- 
able for loan without charge to teachers 
in the field through interlibrary loan. 
Address: Library, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C, 





Far Eastern Study Units 


The Division of Comparative Educa- 
tion of the U. 8. Office of Education has 
completed the revision recently of an 
annotated list of 40 available study units 
and guides on the various countries of 
the Far East. The units have been 
chosen from work done in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the country as 
well as from some published units. It 
is hoped that this material will supply a 
real need in the field. The study will be 
sent to teachers upon request. 


“Far Eastern Studies for 
American Youth’’ 


Many teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try are today making effort to accord a 
larger place to Far Eastern studies in 
their class work. How shall this be 
done, and at the expense of what? 
These questions and others of a similar 
nature are discussed by C. O. Arndt, 
Office of Education Specialist on the Far 
East in “Far Eastern Studies for Ameri- 
can Youth” in the April 1943 issue of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Reprints 
of the article may be obtained on request 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Modern Chinese Paintings 


A booklet entitled “An Exhibition of 
Chinese Paintings” has just been re- 
leased by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City. 

The booklet contains 16 pages of black- 
and-white reproductions of paintings by 
some of the leading contemporary Chi- 
nese artists and is in itself a work of 
art which will be appreciated not only by 
students and teachers of art but by the 
general public as well. 

Each painting bears descriptions in 
both Chinese and English. Forewords 
are written by Hu Shih, Kinn-wei Shaw, 
Lin Yutang, and Alan Priest. 


Educational Material 
on Australia 


In addition to furnishing sound films 
on Australia (EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
October 1, 1942), the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, at 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is prepared to 
distribute to schools several publications, 
according to an announcement from the 
Bureau received recently by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Among these publications are: Aus- 
tralia, an official handbook; Geography 
of Australia, a course of study for inter- 
mediate school grades; Outline of study 
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courses on Australia; Catalogue of pub- 
lications available for reference; and 
Australia, a monthly bulletin depicting 
current life in Australia and the Aus- 
tralian contribution to the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

Except for mail and freight costs, the 
services are free. 


Information Regarding 
Russia 

The following listed publications on 
the Soviet Union will give teachers and 
pupils, particularly those of the second- 
ary school, a background of information 


that may help them to understand the 
country and its people: 


Russia at War.—20 Key questions and 
Answers. Vera Micheles Dean. The 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y., 
March 1942. 96 p. Price, 25 cents. 


Land of the Soviets. Marguerite Ann 
Stewart. A Cooperative project be- 
tween American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., and Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
1942. 94p. Price, 30 cents. 


An Atlas of the U. S. S. R—16 Maps 
with Explanatory Text. Jasper H. Sem- 
bridge. Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y., 1942. Price, 10 cents. 


Education in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and in Imperial Russia. 
Selected References. Leaflet No. 28, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. Price, 5 cents. 


Russian Literature for the English 
Classroom. Harry A. Domincovich. In 
The English Journal. The Professional 
Magazine of the Teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., December 
1942, Vol. XXXI, No. 10, p. 699-707. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The author lists the titles from the fleld 
of Russian literature, translated into Eng- 
lish, which the Committee on International 
Relations of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English suggests as reading material 
for high-school students. The article is 
divided into two sections: Section I lists 
books for reading by students; Section II 
gives reference material for teachers. 

Education in the U.S. S. R. In Com- 
parative Education by Henry Lester 
Smith, Educational Publications, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., 1941. P. 251-311. 


A bibliography is included. 


The Peoples of the Soviet Union. Ales 
Hrdlitka. Smithsonian Institution War 
Background Studies Number Three. The 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., July 15, 1942. 29 p. 





Russian Studies in 
American Universities 


A recent survey of courses dealing with 
Slavic languages, literature, history, and 
related topics in approximately 1,000 col- 
lege and university catalogs for the years 
1940-42, reveals the dominance of Rus- 
sian in the field of Slavic studies, accord- 
ing to an article in the April 1, 1943, issue 
of the News Bulletin published by the 
Institute of International Education, 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Out of a total of 82 listed courses in 
the history of Slavic Europe, 30 deal 
specifically with Russia, an additional 26 
tell of its recent history, while ina num- 
ber of others Russia is the major object 
of study. With reference to languages, 
56 courses are devoted to Russian; 18, to 
Polish; 15, to Czech; 4, to Serbo-Croa- 
tian; 8, to Church-Slavic; 1, to Ukranian; 
and 7, to general surveys. Twenty-two 
courses offer a survey of Russian litera- 
ture; and 17, an analysis of Russian au- 
thors. In addition to 3 survey courses 
in Slavic literature, Polish literature is 
discussed in 7 survey courses; Czech, in 
1 specific and 4 general courses. 

In 11 courses on the European novel 
offiered by departments of English and 
comparative literature, specific mention 
is made of Russian literature. In other 
specialized courses on Slavic studies such 
as “The Soviet Form of Government” 
offered by the University of Chicago and 
a course on Russian art offered by Stan- 
ford University, Russia is the most fre- 
quent topic. Many courses which from 
their title cannot be identified as courses 
dealing with Russia, discuss some aspect 
of Russian history, geography, political 
and economic system, or culture. 


One Year of the Intensive 
Language Program 


A report on the first year’s operation 
of the intensive language program of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties has recently been released. It 
describes the progress made in setting 
up and operating classes in Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Russian, African languages, 
Arabic, Burmese, Modern Greek, Hin- 
dustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Iranian, 
Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mongol, Pash- 
tu, Pidgin English, Portuguese, Panjabi, 
Thai, and Turkish. These language 
courses have been set up in colleges and 
universities in various parts of the 
country in order to meet a suddenly felt 


need for competence in these tongues. 
The need for the study of these lan- 


’ guages has long been present but it took 


a second world war to bring an aware- 
ness of their importance to our national 
life. 

The committees in charge of the pro- 
gram “look back upon the activities of the 
year 1941-1942 with considerable satis- 
faction; they consider it hardly extrava- 
gant to claim them as epoch-making, 
not only when measured by the consid- 
erable number of new courses intro- 
duced, but perhaps even more when 
judged in terms of increased experiment 
with an advertising of intensive meth- 
ods, improvement of implementation, 
and scientific study of linguistic phe- 
nomena, much of this last not only for 
the first time in America but for the first 
time anywhere in the world. In addi- 
tion, almost as a by-product, a consid- 
erable number of Americans have been 
trained to efficient tool-control of un- 
usual languages, and many of them have 
already been absorbed into govern- 
mental activities concerned with the 
war. By the end of the year well over a 
thousand students will have completed 
intensive courses conducted under the 
auspices of the program.” 

Copies of this report may be secured 
free of charge by writing to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 1219 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


New Japanese 
Educational Policy 


Plans to replace the present educa- 
tional system of the Philippines for a 
method of tutelage conforming to Jap- 
anese imperial policy, was announced by 
the Japanese-controlled Manila radio in 
a broadcast reported recently to the 
office of War Information. As a first 
step, the broadcast said, the people of 
the Philippines would have to subscribe 


’ to the Japanese language. 


Such a change in the occupied islands, 
the Office of War Information reports, 
follows a pattern recently laid down 
within Japan by its Premier, Hideki Tojo. 
On April 20, Premier Tojo removed the 
Minister of Education, Kunihiko Hashi- 
da, and assumed the post himself for 
a period of 3 days. During this time 
he announced, according to a Tokyo 
broadcast, that education must conform 
to the progress of the military situa- 
tion. The new Minister of Education, 
Viscount Nagakami Okabe, appointed on 
April 23, to carry out the announced 
educational policy, served formerly as 
a parliamentary Vice Minister in the 
Japanese Ministry of War. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Army Specialized Training 
Program Curricula 


The Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion of the War Department has been 
at work, since shortly after the plan for 
the Specialized Training Program was 
announced, in the preparation of cur- 
ricula. It has published the outlines of 
a basic curriculum and advanced cur- 
ricula in civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
chemical engineering; in foreign area 
and language studies; and in personnel 
psychology. 


Engineering Curricula—Basic 
Phase 


The engineering curricula are di- 
vided into a basic phase and an advanced 
phase, the basic phase being common 
to each of the engineering curricula. 
The basic phase consists of a program 
of studies running 3 terms of 4 weeks 
each. Each term consists of 24 hours a 
week, divided as follows: First term.— 
Mathematics, 6 hours a week; physics, 
7 hours, divided into 4 hours of class- 
room and 2 hours of laboratory work, 
plus 1 hour for writing reports; English 
and history, each 3 hours; and geog- 
raphy, 2 hours. Second term.—Mathe- 
matics, 5 hours a week; physics, 7 hours, 
divided into 4 hours of classroom and 2 
hours of laboratory work, plus 1 hour for 
writing reports; chemistry, 6 hours, di- 
vided into 2 hours of classroom and 4 
hours of laboratory work. Third term.— 
Mathematics, 5 hours a week; physics, 
7 hours, divided into 4 hours of class- 
room and 2 hours of laboratory work, 
plus 1 hour for writing reports; engi- 
neering drawing, 6 hours of laboratory 
work; and English, history, and geog- 
raphy, each 2 hours. 

In the cases of history and English 
courses, the outline states: “This out- 
line indicates the areas of instruction on 
which emphasis should be placed. It is 
not intended to prescribe the course of 
study in detail. Reliance is placed on the 
instructor’s initiative and resourceful- 
ness and on his judgment in utilizing ma- 
terials and techniques of teaching.” 

The courses in history and English will 
provide 84 hours of instruction and al- 
low 1 hour of preparation for each hour 
of classroom work. The course in geog- 
raphy will provide 72 hours of instruc- 





x Se 


tion and allow 1 hour of preparation for 
each hour of classroom work. 


History 
The outline of the course in history 
states: 


It is important that each trainee com- 
pleting the basic phase of the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program should have 
a sound knowledge and understanding of 
American history. 


The objectives of this course are to 
give him: 


1. A sound knowledge and under- 
standing of the origins of American in- 
stitutions (social, economic, political, 
and military), tracing their roots to 
their Old World sources; of the Europe 
from which the colonists and later im- 
migrants came, why they came and 
what they brought with them; of the 
resultant problems of adjustment. 

2. A sound knowledge and under- 
standing of the struggle for American 
unity and the emergence of American 
national consciousness; of the westward 
movement and the expansion of the 
American domain to its continental 
limits; of the growth of sectionalism, 
and the war between the States; of the 
subsequent reconstruction of the Nation. 

3. A knowledge and understanding of 
the emergence of the United States as a 
world power; of changes in national 
point of view which that development 
imposes on the people; and of the re- 
sponsibilities for international leader- 
ship which have been created and which 
America must assume; of our developing 
relationships with the nations of South 
America, Europe, and Asia. 

4. A knowledge and understanding, 
through the foregoing, of the trends, 
movements, and events which have led 
to World War II; of the fundamental is- 
sues involved; of the problems and op- 
portunities which will follow the con- 
clusion of the war. 

5. A sound knowledge and under- 
standing of the growth of representative, 
constitutional government and political 
democracy; of the tripartite govern- 
mental powers; of the Federal idea in 
operation; of States’ rights and trends 
toward centralization; of civil rights and 
liberties, and the civil responsibilities 
which accompany them; of these gov- 
ernmental principles and practices as 
instrumentalities for the establishment 
of the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual. 


As to the method of instruction in 
history, the outline states: 


In such a controversial field, formali- 
zation into a fixed pattern is undesirable. 





COURSES IN 
PREPARATION 


Plans are under way for courses 
in junior armament specializa- 
tion, and junior engineering and 
communications, intended for in- 
clusion in the basic curriculum. 
In process of preparation also are 
advanced courses in aeronautical 
engineering and sanitary engineer- 
ing, which will be fitted into the 
appropriate sequence when com- 
pleted. 











It is believed, however, that the objec- 
tives set forth above should be sought in 
a spirit unreservedly in consonance with 
the ideas and ideals for which the Nation 
is fighting. This principle should sim- 
ilarly govern the distribution of the lim- 
ited time available and the relative em- 
phasis given the different areas of study. 

Each trainee should be thoroughly im- 
pressed throughout the course with a 
sense of the personal responsibility which 
rests upon him (and upon every other 
citizen) to preserve and strengthen the 
American way of life. This involves the 
consideration of such characteristics of 
American life as freedom of opinion and 
speech, freedom of assembly and wor- 
ship, equality of opportunity, and equal- 
ity of justice under the law. It also in- 
volves consideration of the individual ob- 
ligation of restraint in the exercise of 
these freedoms as it affects the common 
good. 

Instruction should take a realistic 
middle-of-the-road interpretation of 
historical truths, avoiding the tendency 
on the one hand of belittling the impor- 
tance of America’s part in the world 
drama and avoiding, on the other, the 
tendency to gloss over the Nation’s fail- 
ures and shortcomings. Such proce- 
dure, it is believed, will develop in the 
trainee the rational and realistic point 
of view wanted in a man who is being 
trained for the battlefield. 


It is suggested that a central commit- 
tee be established in each institution to 
coordinate instruction and use of com- 
mon materials so far as possible in the 
courses in English, history, and geog- 
raphy; and the statement adds that 
“The Army Specialized Training Divi- 
sion is prepared to serve as a clearing 
house for suggestions as to methods and 
materials of instruction used by partici- 
pating institutions.” 
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Geography 

The objectives of the course are? 

1. To read a map—physiographic, eco- 
nomic, climatic. 

2. To understand climatic and social 
variations in terms of geophysical prin- 
ciples. 

3. To relate economic resources to the 
climatic belts of the world and the routes 
and possibilities of trade. 

4. To understand the relation of 
geographic factors to the organization of 
States and relation between States. 

5. To provide preliminary training and 
general background for intensive studies 
of limited areas. 

English 

The statement concerning the objec- 
tives of the course in English reads: 

The end-product of the Army Special- 
ized Training Program is an officer can- 
didate who will, after further specialized 
training, function effectively in a posi- 
tion of command. He must, therefore: 

1. Be a clear thinker. 

2. Possess the skill of orderly, concise, 
and appropriate communication, both 
oral and written, including the ability to 
observe and report accurately. 

3. Possess the ability to listen and to 
read understandingly. 

4. Know the basic forms of military 
communication. 

In view of the limited time available 
for instruction in English, it is partic- 
ularly important that this instruction be 
reinforced by requiring trainees in all 
classes to write and speak with delibera- 
tion, clearness, and correct language. 

It is urged that particular attention be 
paid to the development of the trainees’ 
powers of reasoning, imagination, and 
communication, especially in relation to 
the study of American history and in- 
stitutions by the use of biographies, his- 
torical works, and materials having his- 
torical content—for purposes of analysis, 
discussion, and expository writing. This 
should not be done, however, to the ex- 
clusion of poems, short prose articles, 
and selections from notable English and 
American writers which present the cor- 
rect native idiom. 

.. . Although the course is divided 
into three 12-week terms, it is intended 
to provide continuous progressive train- 
ing throughout the entire 36 weeks. 

The statement then suggests a “frame- 
work of instruction, not confined to 
specific 12-week terms, but continuing 
throughout the course,” in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, and gives a 
list of suggested readings “which will 
both provide material for the course in 
English and implement the study of the 
basic courses in history and geography,” 
which “it is assumed .. . will be ampli- 
fied as the instructor sees fit.” The list 
comprises 33 readings from writers such 
as Macaulay, Jefferson, Paine, Emerson, 
and Greeley, to Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Adamic, Lippman, and other present-day 
writers. 





Engineering Curricula— 
Advanced Phase 


The advanced phases of the engineer- 
ing curricula consist of a refresher cur- 
riculum common to civil, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering; a refresher cur- 
riculum in chemical engineering, which 
differs from the refresher curriculum in 
the other three engineering fields by the 
inclusion of instruction in chemistry and 
the omission of instruction in engineer- 
ing drawing; and a separate curriculum 
each for civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
chemical engineering. 

The refresher curriculum covers one 
term. At its close, examinations will be 
given on the work covered during the 
term. The trainee’s performance will be 
among the factors determining whether 
he will be reassigned to troop duty or to 
the advanced phase of the appropriate 
engineering curriculum. 

Trainees who have completed the basic 
phase of the engineering curricula are 
not eligible for assignment to the 
refresher curriculum. 

The advanced phase of the curricula 
in civil and mechanical engineering cov- 
ers three terms each; the advanced phase 
in chemical and electrical engineering 
covers four terms each. The chemical 
engineering curriculum provides for the 
training of communications and power 
specialists. The training for the two 
groups is the same for the first 2 terms, 
but differs in the last two. 


Curriculum in Foreign Area and 
Language Studies 


The statement regarding the plan and 
objectives of the curriculum in Foreign 
Area and Language Studies is given in 
full below. 


In planning the curriculum in Foreign 
Area and Language Studies, there has 
been kept in mind the problems con- 
fronting a young officer in a strange 
place among strange people. For him 
to avoid the extremes of bewilderment 
on the one hand, and a blind assertion of 
authority on the other, it is necessary 
that his control should be grounded in 
sound knowledge and understanding of 
the area in which he will serve, 

It is contemplated that all men in 
training will receive instruction in either 
Central Europe and some secondary area 
(the Near East, Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean, North Africa, etc.) or 
Japan and some secondary Asiatic area. 

The objectives of the curriculum in 
Foreign Area and Language Studies are 
to give the trainee: 

1. An understanding of the importance 
of military policy and practice as these 
affect relations between the United 
States and the people of the area to 
which he will be assigned, 



























































































2. A knowledge and understanding of 
the people and institutions of that area. 

3. A knowledge and understanding of 
the natural resources and developed 
facilities of that area. 

4. A speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the people in that area. 

The courses run 30 hours a week, di- 
vided as follows: Area study, 12 hours; 
modern history and contemporary world 
affairs, 4 hours; language study, 13 hours; 
police science and law enforcement, 1 
hour. Under area study the subjects of 
instruction are: Place, people, how they 
make their living, how they are governed, 
how they live. 

In the study of modern history and 
contemporary world affairs, the objective 
“is to provide a maximum assurance that 
the trainee will understand and appre- 
ciate the oourse of events which has 
brought about conditions and problems 
which he will encounter in the area for 
which he is preparing.” 

In language study, the objective 


. . is to provide the highest proficiency 
in speaking ability that the time avail- 
able will permit. All language instruc- 
tion will be according to modern meth- 
ods of intensive language training, 
making use of native speakers of the 
language if these are available. The 
languages to be studied will be desig- 
nated by the Army Specialized Training 
Division and will be related to the area 
study. 

The course in police science and law 
enforcement is based on the “special 
need,” on the part of the officer charged 
with military police duties in occupied 
territory, “for the organization and 
methods by which that people seek to 
maintain the degree of law and order 
to which they are accustomed.” In 
order to meet this need, “special em- 
phasis should be given to the funda- 
mental character of the legal systems, 
distinctive features of the crimingl law, 
nature of the judicial organization and 
procedure, and principal features of the 
organization and methods for detection, 
apprehension, custody, and punishment 
of offenders.” 


Personnel Psychology 
Curriculum 


The curriculum in personnel psy- 
chology occupies 29 hours a week, 14 
hours of classroom and 15 of laboratory 
work, in each of 2 terms. In the first 
term, statistics, tests and measurements, 
and occupations and vocational psy- 
chology are given 9 hours of classroom 
and 5 hours of laboratory work, and 
social psychology is given 2 hours of 
classroom work. In the second term, 
work, fatigue, and efficiency are given 
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4 hours of classroom; normal and ab- 
normal personality, 2 hours; personnel 
methods, 2 hours of classroom and 8 
hours of laboratory work; learning and 
perception, 4 hours of classroom and 5 
hours of laboratory work; and tests and 
measurements, 2 hours of classroom and 
7 hours of laboratory work. 

The objectives of the curriculum in 
personnel psychology are “to train men 
in the techniques and procedures em- 
ployed by the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment in the selection, classification, 
and assignment of military personnel 
and in the evaluation of the results of 
training.” 

Trainees will be given intensive in- 
struction in the specific aspects of psy- 
chology that are essential to the perform- 
ance of the personnel functions of the 
Adjutant General’s Department. This 
includes instruction in statistics; tests 
and measurements; occupational analy- 
sis and vocational guidance; personnel 
methods; the psychology of work, fatigue, 
and efficiency; perception and learning; 
the normal and abnormal personality; 
and social psychology, including leader- 
ship, morale, propaganda, public opin- 
ion, rumor, and the psychology of war. 

The contents and suggested texts are 
given for each of the nine major subjects 
of the curriculum. 


Allotment of Medical and 
Dental Graduates for 
Military and Civilian Use 


Percentages of allotment for Army, 
Navy, and civilian students of the capac- 
ity of medical and dental colleges have 
been established by the Joint Committee 
for the Selection of Non-Federal Insti- 
tutions as follows: 














Percentage of students 
Colleges 
Army | Navy [Civilian 
| 
Oe 55 25 | 20 
I cae ct lei Saata tah acta 35 20 | 45 











The percentages for medical training 
were based on the following figures of 
enrollment for 1942-43: 


Total first-year enrollment in all 
medical schools............... 6, 382 


For the Army, excluding enroll- 
ments in women’s medical col- 


For the Navy, excluding enroll- 
ments in Negro and women’s 
modical colleges....cenconcusns 1, 549 


For civilian students, including 
enrollments in all medical col- 


This program contemplates that, 
based on a probable attrition of 16 per- 
cent during the 4 years of the program, 
the medical graduates at the end of 4 
years will be as follows: 


I icici te ctiniceiieesmieis 2,635 
gs , eee 1, 302 
For civilian service........._.___ 1, 072 


Junior College Summer 
Sessions 


The number of junior colleges holding 
summer sessions this year is greater than 
ever before, and the sessions, on the 
average, are longer than in previous 
years. Out of a total of 320 junior col- 
leges from which the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges received reports, 
204 are conducting summer sessions, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of which run 10 
weeks or longer, as shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 

















| Percentage 
Number | of junior 
Number of weeks of junior | C°lleges re- 
colleges | Porting 
summer 
sessions 
Oi cctntetndiiennnnnimindamaebliers 3 1.5 
6-7 28 13.7 
7. in 40 19.6 
36 17.6 
63 30.9 
19 9.3 
15 7.4 
ne em 204 | 100.0 








The enrollment estimated for these 
junior college summer sessions was 
23,555, distributed by regional areas as 
follows: 





jum: | pst | Aver- 
ber of stl | age per 

;.. | mated | junior 
Area janior attend- | college 
ance | report- 
ing 




















i ee 204 | 23,555 136 
New England................ 17} 1,275 91 
Middle States........cc--cao- 22 | 1,845 115 
Worth Oomtral...ccoccccocccs 65 | 7,535 135 
| ere 70 | 6,920 110 

orthwest oe ll} 1,470 147 

estern (California) ......... 1 4, 510 322 















Japanese-American 
Students Continue 
College Work 


The War Relocation Authority has re- 
leased from relocation centers nearly 
1,000 Japanese-American students 
evacuated from the west coast in 1942, 
in order that they may continue their 
education. Under the jurisdiction of the 
Authority, these students are enrolled in 
institutions of higher education ap- 
proved by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for the purpose. There have been 
approximately 475 institutions approved. 

In relocating these students, the War 
Relocation Authority has had the assist- 
ance of the National Japanese-American 
Student Relocation Council, of which Dr, 
John W. Nason, president of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa., is 
chairman. The Council is a nongovern- 
mental organization, which was estab- 
lished at the request of the Authority. 
It has assisted the individual students 
in selecting appropriate schools and in 
arranging with college officers for their 
admission; it has stimulated the interest 
of various church organizations in help- 
ing the students with scholarship funds; 
and in other ways has done much to 
make possible their continued education 
both at the college and the graduate and 
professional school levels. 


Program for Post-War 
Greece 


A program for the rehabilitation and 
improvement of livestock in post-war 
Greece has been established at Cornell 
University. The project will involve re- 
search into feeding both humans. and 
livestock, a study of crops, attention to 
the immediate need of livestock for work, 
milk, and meat, and e livestock improve- 
ment program for different sections of 
Greece, 

The seriousness of the problem is re- 
vealed in figures presented by the Greek 
Government in exile in London. The 
report says milk production has de- 
creased from an average of 272,000 tons 
a year to 30,000; eggs from 30,000 tons 
to 3,000; there is virtually no butter; 
wheat is down from 700,000 tons in pre- 
war times to 400,000 tons; and all other 
cereals have dropped from 660,000 tons 
to 295,000 tons a year. 

The program of reconstruction, ac- 
cording to announcement, has the 


approval of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of 
Herbert H. Lehman, Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 
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To Grant A. B. After 
3 Years’ Study 


Beginning with the coming September, 
Vassar College will put into effect a plan 
for graduating students with the A. B. 
degree after 3 years of study. 

Under the new plan the college year 
will be 40 weeks in length instead of the 
former 30 weeks, so that the established 
standards for the degree will be main- 
tained. The college year will begin 
September 1 and end July 1. The first 
term of 15 weeks will end just before the 
Christmas vacation of 3 weeks. The 
second term, also consisting of 15 weeks, 
will end before a short spring vacation. 
The third term of 10 weeks will be fol- 
lowed by an 8-week summer vacation. 
Although shorter than the first two 
terms, the third will be an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

Students whose needs are better suited 
by a 4-year program may attend only 
the two long terms and thus pursue a 4- 
year course of study for the A. B. degree. 

An important feature of the 3-year 
program for the A. B. degree at Vassar 
College will be the participation of all 
students in the household work of the 
college. Two student residence houses 
at the college have been operated on the 
cooperative plan for the past 10 years. 
The success of these experiments in de- 
veloping responsibility and _ effective 
group activity has led the faculty and 
students alike to accept the cooperative 
work plan as part of the educational 
policy of the college, according to Presi- 
dent MacCracken. “It is believed,” he 
states, “that sharing the work of main- 
taining the college provides valuable 
training for life in today’s world, where 
every citizen is expected to share the 
burden of war and reconstruction.” 

Student workers will receive instruc- 
tion as needed from professionally 
trained members of the household man- 
agement staff, but the organization and 
supervision of the cooperative work will 
be in the hands of the Students’ Associa- 
tion. The saving effected by the cooper- 
ative plan and other wartime economies 
throughout the college budget results in 
a reduction of more than 20 percent in 
total cost of the college course. 

The 3-year plan for the degree was 
adopted by the trustees and faculty, 
President MacCracken said, as an emer- 
gency measure to meet the present need 
of preparing college graduates more 
quickly for service to the Nation, and as 
an experiment to guide in shaping the 
liberal arts course as future conditions 
may determine. 


Regulations Affecting Canning 


Following are some items concerning recent regulations from the Office of Price 
Administration. They hold particular interest for teachers of home economics, agri- 
culture and gardening, as well as for school administrators: 


Up to 25 pounds of sugar may be allowed for each member of a family unit 
for home canning of fruit. Not more than 5 pounds of this total of 25 pounds 
may be allowed for making jellies, jams, preserves, fruit butters. 

Every consumer may give away (but not sell) up to 50 quarts of home-canned 


food. 


Home-processed foods may be sold only in exchange for points, at the rate 
of 8 points for each quart or 2 pounds of finished processed food. 

Persons may use commercial-scale processing facilities for the production 
of processed foods for consumption in their own household without surrendering 
points, provided certain conditions are observed concerning participation in 
the processing or the giving of fruits and vegetables and the use of the facilities. 

Institutional users of home-processed foods shall be charged with an excess 
inventory of processed foods equal to 8 points for each quart of home-processed 


food produced. 


The regulations which give further details in regard to subjects of this nature are 
RO 3, amendment 59, and RO 13, amendment 27. Copies of these regulations can 
be secured from local or district offices of the Office of Price Administration. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Preinduction Texts 


Fundamentals of Machines. By 
Charles E. Dull and Ira G. Newlin. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 
547 p. illus, 


Prepared as a one-semester course for 
grade 11 or 12, for 90 periods of teaching. 
Questions, self-testing exercises, drill on 
understanding of scientific terms, and prob- 
lems are placed at the end of each chapter; 
the appendix contains a short mathematics 
review. A teacher’s manual listing equip- 
ment needed, suggesting methods of demon- 
stration and teaching, and giving answers to 
problems, is available. 


Elements of Electricity. By Erich 
Hausmann. New York, D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1943. 260 p. 
illus, 


Designed to equip men intending to enter 
military service with a sound background for 
further specialized work. Covers the funda- 
mentals of the subject at the first level, 
presented in 14 units for one semester. 


Fundamentals of Electricity. By Wil- 
liam H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. 
New York, The MacMillan Company, 
1943. 212 p. illus. 


Gives information and develops an under- 
standing leading to operational skills which 
are basic for many Army jobs. Each chap- 
ter gives the essential theory and suggests 
teacher demonstrations, experiments, and 
projects which enable the student to master 
the theory by practical application; each 
chapter closes with a summary, review ques- 
tions, problems, and a bibliography; visual 
aids are listed. 


Fundamentals of Machines. By Alex- 
ander Joseph. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 255 p. illus. 


Includes all the scientific principles re- 
quired and places emphasis directly on their 
military application. Problems and ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter are pro- 
vided to check the student’s grasp of the 
topics studied. 


Elementary Electricity. By Edgar P. 
Slack. Revised edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 305 
p. illus. 

This revision meets the requirements of 
the pre-induction course in the fundamen- 
tals of electricity; stresses the elementary 
principles and their practical application to 


develop a mastery of the subject; the use 
of mathematics is reduced to a minimum. 


Elements of Machines. By Frank L. 
Verwiebe, Elmer E. Burns, and Herbert 
C. Hazel. New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1943. 222 p. illus. 

The underlying principles of physics are 
clearly presented and illustrated by appli- 
cations of a practical and military nature. 


Emphasis has been placed largely on selected 
topics in the ‘area of mechanics and heat. 


Shopwork. By Edward C. Wicks, John 
Poliacik, Jr., and John Ellberg. New 
York, American Book Company, 1943. 
160 p. illus. 


The text presénts the essentials of shop 
work, with problems and projects. Chapter 
topics include: Tools, woodworking, meas- 
uring and gauging, metalworking, wiring 
and wire splicing, and ropes, splices, and 
knots. 
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T])- U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Accredited Secondary Schools in the 
United States—Supplement to Bulletin 
1939, No. 2. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 56 p. 
(Bulletin 1942, No. 3.) 10 cents. 


Lists names of schools which should be 
added to Bulletin 1939 No. 2 Accredited Sec- 
ondary Schools in the United States; of those 
which should be removed whether because of 
lowering of standards, or for voluntary with- 
drawal, or for any other reason; and of those 
removed from the list of the appropriate 
regional association. Changes which should 
be made in name or address and names of 
schools transferred from a higher or lower 
classification are also included. 


Community War Services and the 
High-School Victory Corps. Washing- 
ton, United States Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 52 p. Illustrated. (Vic- 
tory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 5.) 15 
cents. 


Illustrations of community war services in 
which high-school youth have been engaging 
as members of voluntary youth organizations 
in communities throughout the Nation, such 
as salvage, War stamp and bond sales, family 
security services, child-care services, health 
and hospital services, nutrition services, con- 
sumer programs, housing programs, recrea- 
tion and youth group services, and library 
services. 


Inter-American Education Demon- 
stration Centers—Report of Project, 
January-June 1942. By Helen K. Mack- 
intosh, assisted by Juanita MacDougald 
Melchior. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 23 p. 
Illustrated. (Leaflet No. 65.) 10 cents. 


Thirty-one demonstration centers were es- 
tablished for the purpose of developing a 
better understanding and a greater appre- 
ciation of the other American republics 
among children, young people, and teachers. 
This leaflet reports on progress made in the 
centers, 





New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Public 
Health Service. Willie’s Victory Torch. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 6 p. Mlustrated. (Public 
Health Service, Workers’ Health series 
—No. 9.) 5 cents. 

Tells in simple language how Willie the 
welder teaches apprentices how to avoid 
the dangers common to welding and what 
to do if mistakes are made. 

National Resources Planning Board. 
Demobilization of the Armed Forces; 
Canadian Program Already Under Way. 
Washington, National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, April 1943. 10 p. Proc- 
essed. Free. Supply limited. 


Presents the essential features of the 
Canadian plan for military demobilization 
and readjustment. 

Smithsonian Institution. The Native 
Peoples of New Guinea. By M. W. Stir- 
ling. Washington, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, February 16, 1943. 25-p. Illus- 
trated. (War Background Studies, No. 
9.) Free, but supply very limited. Copies 
available in many libraries. 


Discusses the history, occupations, and cus- 
toms of the native peoples of New Guinea and 
shows how modern warfare has emphasized 
the strategic position of this island as a buffer 
to Australia. Useful for high schools. 





. Egypt and the Suez Canal. By 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution, March 31, 1943. 
68 p. Illustrated. (War Background 
Studies, No. 11.) Free, but supply very 
limited. Copies available in many li- 
braries. 

Discusses the geography, people, govern- 
ment, and activities of modern Egypt; the 


rulers of ancient Egypt; and the Suez Canal. 
Useful for high schools. 





Poisonous Reptiles of the 
World: a Wartime Handbook. By Doris 
M. Cochran. Washington, Smithsonian 
Institution, March 19, 1943. 37 p. Illus- 
trated. (War Background Studies, No. 
10.) Free, but supply very limited. 
Copies available in many libraries. 


Describes reptiles of the Old and New 
Worlds and specifies countries in which they 
are found. Useful for high schools. 


Polynesians, Explorers of the 
Pacific. By J. E. Weckler, Jr. Washing- 








ton, Smithsonian Institution. January 
13, 1943. 77 p. Illustrated. (Back- 
ground Studies No. 6.) Free. (Supply 
limited.) 

Describes the historical background, occue- 
pations, manners, and customs of those an- 
cient seafarers who discovered and populated 
the islands of the South Pacific which make 
up the Polynesian triangle; also gives perti- 
nent facts about the main island groups in 
the area. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Con- 
toured Acres Fight. Washington, De- 
partment of Agriculture, January 1943. 
15p. Mlustrated. Free. Available also 
from Department of Agriculture State 
War Boards. 

Shows by pictures how contour farming 


increases yields for virtually all crops in areas 
where such farming is practicable. 





Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration. Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Take Care of Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet Sweepers. Prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and issued 
jointly with the United States Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, January 1943. 8-page folder. 5 
cents per copy; $1 per 100 copies. Single 
copies free from Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information; and the 
United States Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


Gives specific directions for the care and 
use of vacuum cleaners and sweepers. 





Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Take Care of the Wool You Have. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, March 1943. 4-page folder. Il- 
lustrated. 5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 
copies. Single copies free from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation. 


Gives specific directions for the care of 
wool clothes and household articles, 





Farm Credit Administration. 
Wartime Supply Operations of Kansas 
and Oklahoma Marketing Cooperatives. 
By Gerald M. Francis. Kansas City, 
Mo., Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration, February 1943. 
14 p. Processed. Free. Supply lim- 
ited. 

A survey showing how supply operations 


are being brought into line with war condi- 
tions. 


. Soil Conservation Service. 
More Food Through Conservation Farm- 
ing. By Arthur T. Semple and others. 
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Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Revised 1943. 53 p. Mlustrated. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin, 1909.) 10 cents. 
Free from Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service; and Regional 
and State Offices of the Service. 


Discusses ways in which conservation 
measures increase crop production, improve 
pastures and ranges, and maintain the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 


Soil Conservation Service. 
War Crops From Wasted Acres. By Ed- 
ward H.Graham. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, 1943. 5 p. Illustrated. Free. 
May also be secured from regional and 
State offices of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 





Reprinted from Soil Conservation for 
March 1943. 


U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Spending and Saving 
of the Nation’s Families in Wartime. 
Prepared in the Cost of Living Division. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 22 p. (Bulletin 723, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics.) 5 cents. 


Presents data on distribution of income 
among farm and nonfarm families, and the 
way in which those funds were spent or 
saved. Reprinted from Monthly Labor Re- 
view, October 1942, with additional data. 
&, 
: Children’s Bureau. Farm Ac- 
cident and Insurance Problems of Young 
Workers. By Miriam Noll. Washington, 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 


1943. 3 p. (Reprint from Labor De- 





partment Bulletin—The Child, Vol. 7, 


February 1943.) Free. 


Discusses hazards and problems involved 
and urges recruiting agencies to provide pro- 
tection for the safety of young farm workers. 


Which Jobs for Young Work- 
ers? No. 5—Advisory Standards for 
Employment Involving Exposure to 
Chlorinated Solvents. Washington, De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
February 1943. 6-page folder. Free. 





Lists specific types of work in which 16- 

and 17-year-old minors should not be em- 
ployed. 
Women’s Bureau. Women 
in Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Work in War Industries. Washington, 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
March 1943. 22 p. Mimeographed. 
Free. Supply limited. 





Shows that not enough information is 
available to say that women in personnel 
work are found in large numbers in industry. 





U. 8. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Construction of 
Farm Ponds. By John Blosz and others, 
Chicago, Ill., Merchandise Mart, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Fish and -Wildlife 
Service, April 1943. 10 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Fishery Leaflet 17.) Free. 


Gives specific directions for constructing 
farm fish ponds. 





. Control of Wood- 
chucks, Chicago, Ill., Merchandise Mart, 
Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, April 1943. 4p. Proc- 
essed. (Wildlife Leaflet 237.) Free. 


Discusses habits and control methods of 
two types of woodchucks—the eastern and 
the western. 

U, S. Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Some Specific 
Suggestion for Inter-American Pro- 
grams. Washington, Office of Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, De- 
cember 1942. 17 p. Distributed by the 
U. 8. Office of Education. Single copies 
free. Supply limited. ~ 


Compiled for the purpose of encouraging 
active community interest in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Third Quarterly Report; for the Period 
Ended October 31, 1942. By Leon Hen- 
derson, Administrator. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
26 p. 10 cents. 

Explains the measures used to carry out 
the mandate of Congress and the directive 
of the President to halt inflation. 

U. S. Office of War Information. 
Handbook of Emergency War Agencies. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, March 1943. 143 p. 20 cents. 


Includes organizational outlines and ad- 
dresses of Officials of emergency war agencies, 
War and Navy Departments and the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. 





How to Raise $16 Billion; a Discussion of 
1943 Tax Problems. Washington, Office 
of War Information, Division of Public 
Inquiries, 1943. 8p. (Discussion Guide 
No. 4.) Single copies free. Supply 
limited. 

Explains various phases of the tax pro- 
grams, suggestions for tax measures, and the 
responsibility of the citizen to the tax pro- 
gram. Useful for high schools. 

U. S. Treasury Department. Educa- 
tion Section. War Savings Staff. The 
Teacher of English and the War Savings 
Program. Prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English for the 


Division of Public Inquiries. 




















































































Education Section, War Savings Staff. 
Washington, Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, 1943. 
Mimeographed. Free. Supply limited. 


A preliminary edition, including two units 
for high-school English classes. Suggestions 
for revision welcomed. 





. . You Can 
Help Win the War! Issued by the Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, in 
cooperation with Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc. Washington, Treasury Department, 
War Savings Staff, Education Section 
[1943]. 15 p. Illustrated. Single copies 
free. Supply limited. 


Prepared for BoyscluB directors and leaders 
of Boys’ Clubs of America for use in selling 
war saving stamps and bonds. 








. . Sharing 
America; a War Savings Musical Pag- 
eant for Schools at War. Washington, 
Treasury Department, War Savings 
Staff, Education Section [1943]. 15 p. 
Mimeographed. Single copies free. Sup- 
ply limited. 


Contains suggestions for songs and tab- 
leaux and a bibliography for supplementary 
materials. 


There Are No 
Little Things, a War Savings Radio 
Script for High-School Production. 
Washington, Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, April 
1943. 19 p. Mimeographed. Single 
copies free. Supply limited. 





May be used on the air, or as a “mock broad- 
cast” at school assembly programs. 


U.S. War Production Board. Ways of 
Dealing With Absenteeism as Part of the 
War Production Drive. Washington, 
War Production Board, 1943. 27p. Il- 
lustrated. Free. Supply limited. 

A guide for labor-management production 

committees. 
War Production Drive Head- 
quarters. Teamwork Freed Africa.., 
and We Helped! Washington, War Pro- 
duction Board, War Production Drive 
Headquarters, 1943. 2-page folder. 
(WPB Leaflet L-26.) Free. 


Recruiting material for your Labor-Manage- 
ment War Production Drive Committee. 

U. S. War Relocation Authority. Sec- 
ond Quarterly Report; July 1 to Septem- 
ber, 30, 1942. Washington, War Reloca- 
tion Authority, 1942. Processed. Free. 
Supply limited. 

Describes progress in the development of 


the centers and gives a summary report for 
each of the 10 centers, 
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pF those interested in 


EDUCATION and WARTIME SERVICES 


A coordinated series of pamphlets issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education deals with the defense of American ideals as 
related to education. 

The purpose of the series is to (1) improve our understand- 
ing of the principles for which we are fighting; (2) increase 
our recognition and appreciation of the common purposes 
among various cultural, racial, and economic groups; (3) 


* 


OUR COUNTRY’S CALL TO SERVICE 
No. 1. Discusses what the war program requires of education and 
presents a general background of various problems which are 
given consideration in the other pamphlets of the series. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO 
No. 4. Gives some answers to the following questions: What does 
the national emergency demand of the schools? How can certain 
areas of the school program be strengthened to meet these 
demands? How can school personnel organize to bring s~bout 
desirable changes? 


WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
No. 6. Stresses the fact that democracy must be practical, that 
it must be lived in the classroom, in the school, and in the com- 
munity. Outlines activities in which pupils can participate. 


LIVING DEMOCRACY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
No. 7. Presents a fivefold program for the study of democracy 
and indicates how teachers and students may promote under- 
standing of our democratic heritage. 


PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE COLLEGE 
No. 8. For college administrators, instructors, and student lead- 
ers. Contains suggestions as to how the colleges can help 
interpret democratic principles through their organization and 
curriculum. 


HOME NURSING COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
No. 9. Gives brief descriptions of selected courses and some 
vocational aspects of home nursing. It also deals with the 
conservation of our national health and how the schools can 
contribute. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
No. 10. Defines intercultural education and shows how the 


schools can apply it to every classroom and level. Discusses also 
the role of the individual teacher in school-community activities. 


POPULATIONS ADRIFT 


No. 11. An account of the effects of the world crisis on population 
movements. Analyzes the problems involved and responsibilities 
of this country in helping to solve them. 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
No. 12. For elementary teachers. Suggests methods by which 
pupils may be brought to appreciate our neighbors in the 
other Americas. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 
No. 13. A guide on inter-American problems for secondary teach- 


ers and students. Outlines problems of hemisphere cooperation 
and suggests curricular activities. 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION THROUGH COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
No. 14. The theme of this pamplet is the furtherance of the 
“good neighbor” policy through our institutions of higher 
learning. 


stimulate the enthusiasm and zeal of young arid old for our 
American institutions and way of life; and (4) suggest to the 
schools and the communities they serve programs of action 
by which they may contribute significantly to the winning of 
the war. 

The pamphlets range from 24 to 36 pages and sell for 
15 cents each. 


x * 


EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIPS AND IN DEMOCRACIES 


No. 15. Considers the effect of different governmental philoso- 
phies upon education. 


HOW TO READ THE NEWS 


No. 16 Points out desirable procedures and describes curricular 
processes conducive to a better understanding of news-reading 
techniques in the elementary and secondary schools. 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE 


No. 17. Outlines many: ways in which libraries can aid wartime 
educational programs. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


No. 18. Calls attention to problems accentuated or created by the 
war program, and makes suggestions for adapting guidance to 
wartime needs. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
No. 19. Discusses the desirability of employing handicapped 


workers, how they may be recruited, and methods of rehabilitae 
tion during the emergency. 


HOW RURAL YOUTH MAY SERVE 
No, 20. Shows the nature of the services that the Nation needs 
from elementary and secondary school youth in rural areas, 
and gives examples of ways in which many of these schools are 
now serving or are preparing to serve. 


HELPING THE FOREIGN-BORN ACHIEVE CITIZENSHIP 
No. 21. For teachers and workers dealing with the foreign-born. 
Offers suggestions for revitalizing naturalization courses; for 
teaching democracy, and for encouraging cooperation among all 
groups. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT: THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 


No, 22. Emphasizes the need for conserving the physical vigor 
of our civilian population through proper nutrition, and offers 
suggestions as to how the schools can help. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


No. 23. Designed for camp leaders and workers to point out 
responsibilities and opportunities for practicing democracy in 
the summer camp. 


TOGETHER WE SERVE 
No. 24. Encourages voluntary programs and projects with edu- 
cational implications in local communities, and points out ways 
of fuller participation by school officials in community planning 
and coordination of community activities. 


Note.—Three pamphlets in the series, Nos. 2, 3, and 5 are not listed 
above. Government Sources of Information on National Defense, 
(No. 2) and Non-Government Sources of Information on National 
Defense, (No. 3) were issued only in processed form, and contain 
information principally for the calendar year 1941. A limited supply 
of free copies of No. 3 is still available. Pamphlet No. 5 dealing 
with community programs and the schools is in preparation. 


xk 
To obtain copies of these publications of the U. S. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money order, check, or 


currency to: Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Prin 


Office, Washington, D. C. Please do not send stamps. 


A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling 100copies or more of the above publications sent to one address. 


U.S, GCOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: t943 








